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PREFACE. 



In offering^ to the public Clark8on''s Histoiy of the 
AboJition of the Slave-trade, in an abridg^ed form, 
there is little need of apology. The work is one of 
intrinsic and permanent value, and of engrossing in- 
terest. He who begins to read it will find it a self- 
denial to stop till he has arrived at the end. And no 
person of thought and susceptibility can go through 
with it attentively, without benefit to his mind and 
heart. 

The great principles of justice and benevolence 
which are developed in it, and illustrated and sup- 
ported by «in array of facts that touch the deep 
sensibilities of the soul, are of universal application. 
Furthermore, it is highly useful to contemplate the 
spirit and movements of those individuals who have 
conceived, undertaken, and prosecuted to a success- 
ful accomplishment, measures of difficult and hazar- 
dous benevolence. 

An abridgement has been attempted, because it was 
teen that it might be made without any serious injury 
to the work. The thread of the narrative is preserved 
imbroken. And all the main and interesting facts 
are embraced. Whilst this is done the price of the 
book is considerably reduced so that it can be much 
more extensively circulated than if published entire. 

One important design of the abridgement is to fit 
^ the work for the libraries of SabbalVi ^e\i«a\&^^\iCt^ 
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it cannot but be exceedingly useful. The simplicity 
with which it is written, will bring the most of it 
within the comprehension of children, whilst the nu- 
merous affecting incidents it relates, will take and 
hold their attention, and the spirit of humanity and 
benevolence it breathes will improve their hearts. 
The influence of it will be to train up the rising gen- 
eration in an abhorrence of slavery and oppression, 
and with a growing determination to use their endeav- 
ours to loose the chains and alleviate the miseries of 
those who are still held in bondage. 



Since the above was ia type, the IbHowinf letter addressed to 
the publisher, has been received from a gentleman most fa- 
vourably kaowD ibr bis distinguisbed devotedness atid 6delity 
to the best interests of Africa and of her oppressed Sons ; 
and eminently qualified tp appreciate the value and discern 
the tendency of any book designed to affect those interests. 

Offick of ths Colonization Society, > 
Washington^ Jdarch 12, 1830. \ 

Dear Sir, — I concur with you entirely in the opin- 
ion, that an abridgement of <' Clarkson's History of 
ithe abolition of the Slave trade," adapted to the 
minds of youth, would be a work of great value — 
awaken feelings of deep interest in the sufferings and 
condition of the African race, and essentially con- 
tribute to increase the efforts which are already com- 
menced for their elevation to the light of knowledge 
and of freedom,.and to the enjoyment of all the hopes 
and blessings of Christianity. So vast a work is not 
within the power of a single generation ; and we are 
solemnly bound to see that those to whom it is here* 
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fter to be committed, are not left either indiffisrent 
r incompetent to the task. No one can peruse the 
7ork tf Mr. Clarkson, without feeling all the sym- 
pathies and energies of his nature aroused for the 
relief of oppressed and bleeding humanity. We are 
taught by it, most impressiyely, that nothing which 
ought to be done, should be deemed impracticable ; 
that a few noble spirits may excite a whole nation to 
action, and in opposition to interests the most exten- 
sive, and prejudices the most invincible, finally tri> 
umph over evils the most enormous and appalling 
which have ever afflicted mankind. To the minds of 
children and youth it must prove eminently attractive ; 
and susceptible as they are of the deepest and most 
permanent impressions, the aiffecting incidents and 
statements of the History will be fixed upon them in 
characten which can never be efiaced. i^U who 
lead it will be convinced of the terrible cruelties of 
the Slave-trade, and the utter injustice of Slavery, 
and be prepared to contend with the utmost vigour 
and perseverance, for the entire suppression of the 
one, and the universal abolition of the other. 

I trust, then, that you will fulfil your benevolent 
and truly philanthropic purpose, and that you will be 
encouraged to complete in the best manner, the 
work which yon have commenced. It will prove a 
moet worthy and useful offering to the African cause. 

Wkh the most perfect respect and esteeniy 
Sir, your friend, &c. 6tc. 

R. R. GURLEY. 
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CHAPTER L 
Introduction. 

Among the evils, cdrrected or sabdued, either 
-by the general iafluence of Christianity on the 
minds of men, or by particular associations of 
-Chrislians, the African* Slave-trade may very 
properly be considered as occupying the foremoft 
place. 

To ralae the blessing of the abolition as we 
ought, or to appreciate the joy and gratitude 
Avbich we ought to feel co[N:erning it. we must 
enter a little into the circumstances of the trade. 
Our statement, however, of these needs not be 
long. A few pages will do all that is necessary ! 
A glance only into such a subject as this will iie 
sufficient to aiTeot the heart ; to arouse our in- 
dignation and our pity ; and to teach us the im- 
portance of the victory obtained. 

The first subject for consideration, towards 
enabling us to make the estimate in question, will 
be that of the nature of the evil belonging to the 
Slave-trade. This may be seen by examining it 
in three points of view : First, As it has been 
proved to arise on the continent of Africa in thQ 

* Slavery bad been before annihilated by (^istianity, f <viean 
in the West of Europe, at the close of the tw^lftti c«H3uac>|« 

2 
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course of reducing the iahabitants of it to slavery ; 
Secoadly, In the course of conreyiag them from 
thence to the laada or colonies of other nations; 
Aoci, Thirdly, Id coDtinuing them there as slaves. 

To see it as it has been shown to arise in the 
Srat case, let us suppo«e ourselves od the Conti- 
nent just mentioned. Well then : We are land- 
ed; we are already opoo our travels; we have 
just passed through oQe fiirest ; we are now 
come to a more open place, which indicates an 
approachio habitations. And what object is that, 
which first obtrudes itself upon our sight? Wh» 
IB that wretched woman, whom we discover un- 
der that noble tree, wringing her hands, and beat- 
ing her breast, as if in Ibe agonies of despair ? 
Three days has she been there at intervals to 
lopk and to watch, and this is the fourth morning, 
and no tidings of her children yet. Beneath ita 
spreading boughs they were accustomed to play : 
But alas! the savage man-elealer interrupted 
their playful mirth, and has lakes them for ever 
from her sight. ' 

But let us leave the cries of this unfortunate 
woman, and hasten into another district: And 
what do we first see here T Who is he that just 
now started across the narrow pathway, as if 
alraid of a hnman face t' What is that sudden 
rustling among the leaves? Why are those per- 
sons fiying from oar approach, and hiding them- 
selves in yoD darkest thicket? Behold, as we get 
into the plain, a deserted village ! The rice-field 
has been juat trodden down aroand it. An aged 
man, venerable by bis silver beard, lies wounded 
and dying near the tbreahold of his hnt. War, 
suddenly instigated by avarice, has just visited 
the dwellings which we see. The old have been 
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butchered, because unfit for slavery, and the 
young have been carried off, except such as have 
fallen in the conflict, or have escaped among the 
woods behind us. 

But let us hasten from this cruel scene, which 
gives' rise to so many melancholy reflections. 
Let us cross yon distant river, and enter into 
some new domain. But are we relieved even 
here from afflicting spectacles ? Look at that 
immense crowd, which appears to be gathered in 
a ring. See the accused innocent in the middle. 
The ordeal of poisonous water has been admin- 
istered to him, as a test of his innocence or his 
guilt. He begins to be sick, and pale. Alas ! 
yon mournful shriek of his relatives confirms that 
the lost of his freedom is now sealed. 

And whither shall we go now ? The night is 
approaching fast. Let us find some friendly hut« 
where sleep may make us forget for a while the 
sorfows of the day. Behold a hospitable native 
ready to receive us at his door ! Let us avail 
onrselves of his kindness. And now let us give 
ourselves to repose. But why, when our eyelids 
are but just closed, do we find ourselves thus 
suddenly awakened ? What is the meaning of 
the noise around us, of the trampling of people's 
feet, of the rustling of the bow, the quiver, and 
the lance ? Let us rise up and inquire. Behold ! 
the inhabitants are all alarmed ! A wakeful wo- 
man has shown them yon distant column of 
smoke and blaze. The neighbouring village is 
on fire. The prince, unfaithful to the sacred 
duty of the protection of his subjects, has sur- 
rounded them. He is now burning their habit- 
ations, and seizing, as saleable bootVi the fugi- 
tives from the flames. 
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Such then are some of the scenes that hare 
been passing in Africa in consequence of the 
existence of the Slave-trade ; or such is the na- 
ture of the evil, as it has shown itself in the first 
of the ea8e» we have noticed. Let us now esti- 
mate it as it has been proved to exist in the sec- 
ond ; or let us examine the state of the unhappy 
Africans, reduced to slavery in this manner, 
while on board the vessels, which are to convey 
them across the ocean to other lands. And here 
1 must observe at once, that, as far as this part 
of the evil is concerned, I am at a loss to describe 
it. Where shall I find words to express properly 
their sorrow, as arisitig^ from the reflection of be- 
ing parted for ever from their friends^ their rela- 
tives, and their country ? Where shall I find lan- 
guage to paint in appropriate colours the horror 
of mind brought on by thoughts of their future 
unknown destination, of which they can augur 
nothing but misery from all that they have yet 
seen ? How shall I make known their situation, 
while lalbouring under painful disease, or while 
struggling in the suffocating holds of their pris^ 
onss like animals incbsed in an exhausted receiv- 
er ? How shall I describe their feelings as ex- 
posed to all the personal indignities, which law- 
less appetite or brutal passion may suggest ? How 
slrall I exhibit their sufferings a» determining to 
refuse sustenance and die, or as resolving to 
break their chains, and, disdaining to live as 
slaves, to punish their oppressors? How shall I 
give an idea of their agony, when under various 
punishments and tortures for their reputed 
crimes? Indeed every part of this subject defies 
my powers, and T must therefore satisfy myself 
sod the reader with a general representation, o^ 
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ia the words of a celebrated meqober of Parlia- 
ment, that *' Never was so much human suffering 
condensed in so small a space.*' 

I come now to the evil, as it has been proved 
to arise in the third case ; or to consider the sit* 
uation of the unhappy victims of the trade, when 
their painful voyages are over, or after they have 
been landed upon their destined shores. And 
here we are to view them first under the degrad- 
ing light of cattle. We are to see them examin- 
ed, handled, selected, separated, and sold. Alas ! 
relatives are separated from relatives, as if, like 
cattle, they had no rational intellect, no power 
of feeling the nearness of relationship, nor sense 
of the duties belonging to the ties of life ! We 
are next to see them labouring, and this for the 
benefit of those, to whom they are under no obli- 
gation, by any law either natural or divine, to 
obey. We are to see them, if refusing the com- 
mands of their purchasers, however weary, or 
feeble, or indisposed, subject to corporal punish- 
ments, and, if forcibly resisting them, to death. 
We are to see them in a state of general de- 
gradation and misery. The knowledge, which 
their oppressors have of their own crime in hav- 
ing violated the rights of nature, and of the dispo- 
sition of the injured to seek all opportunities of 
revenge, produces a fear which dictates to them 
the necessity of a system of treatment by which 
they shall keep up a wide distinction between the 
two, and by which the noble feelings of the lat- 
ter shall be kept down, and their spirits broken. 
We are to see them again subject to individual 
persecution, as anger, or malice, or any bad pas- 
sion may suggest. Hence the whip ; the chain ; 
the iron-collar. Hence the various modes of 
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private torture, of which so many accounts haver 
been truly given. Nor can such horrible cruel- 
ties be discovered so as to be made punishable, 
while the testimony of any number of the op- 
pressed is invalid against the oppressors, however 
they may be offences against the laws. And, 
lastly, we are to see their innocent offspring, 
against whose personal liberty the shadow of aii 
argument cannot be advanced, inheriting all the 
miseries of their parents' lot. 

The evil then, as far as it has been hitherto 
viewed, presents to us in its three several depart- 
ments a measure of human suffering not to be 
equalled ; not to be calculated ; not to be describe 
ed. But would that we could consider this part 
of the subject as dismissed ! Would that in 
each of the departments now examined there 
was no counterpart left us to contemplate! but 
this cannot be. For if there be persons, who 
suffer unjustly, there must be others, who op- 
press. And if there be those who oppress, there 
must be to the suffering, which has been occa- 
sioned, a corresponding portion of immorality 
or guilt. 

We are obliged then to view the counterpart 
of the evil in question, before wc can make a 
proper estimate of the nature of it. And, in 
examining this part of it, we shall find that wo 
have a no less frightful picture to behold than 
in the former cases ; or that, while the miseries 
endured by the unfortunate Africans excite our 
pity on the one hand, the vices, which are con- 
Dected with them, provoke our indignation and 
abhorrence on the other. The Slave-trade, in 
this point of view, must strike us as an immense 
mass of evil on account of the criminality at- 
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taehed to it, as displayed in the various bran-* 
ches of it, which have already been examiDed* 
For, to take the counterpart of the evil in the 
first of these, can we say, that no moral turpi- 
tude is to be placed to the account of those, 
who living on the continent of Africa give birth 
to the enormities, which take place in conse- 
quence of the prosecution of this trade ? Is not 
that man made morally worse, who is induced 
to become a tyger to his species, or who, insti- 
gated by avarice, lies in wait in the thicket to 
get possession of his feilow^man P Is no injus- 
tice manifest in the land, where the prince, un- 
faithful to his duty, seizes his innocent subjects, 
and sells them for slaves ? Are no moral evils 
produced among those communities, which 
make war upon other communities for the sake 
of plunder, and without any previous provoca- 
tion or offence ? Does no crime attach to those, 
who accuse others falsely, or who multiply and 
divide crimes for the sake of the profit of the 
punishment, and who for the same reason con- 
lifiue the use of barbarous and absurd ordeals 
as a test of innocence or guilt 1 

In the second of these branches the counter- 
part of the evil is to be seen in the conduct of 
those, who purchase the miserable natives in 
their own country, and convey them to distant 
lands. And her-e questions, similar to the for- 
mer, may be asked. Do they experience no 
corruption of their nature, or become chargea- 
ble with no violation of right, who, when they 
go with their ships to this continent, know the 
enormities which their visits there will occasion, 
who buy their fellow-creature man, and this, 
knowing the way in which be comes into their 
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hands, and who chain, and imprison, and 
scourge him ? Do the moral feelings of those 
persons escape without injury, whose hearts arc 
hardened ? And can the hearts of those be oth- 
erwise than hardened, who are familiar with the 
tears and groans of innocent strangers forcibly 
torn ftway from every thing that is dear to them 
in life, who are accustomed to see them on board 
their vessels in a state of suffocation and in the 
agonies of despair, and who are themselves in 
the habits of the cruel use of arbitrary power ? 

The counterpart of the evil in its third branch 
is to be seen in the conduct of those, who, when 
these miserable people have been landed, pur- 
chase and carry them to their respective homes. 
And let us see whether a mass of wickedness is 
not generated also in the present case. Can 
those have nothing to answer for, who separate 
the faithful ties which nature and religion have 
created ? Can their feelings be otherwise than 
corrupted, who consider their fellow-creatures 
as brutes, or treat those as cattle, who may be- 
come the temples of the Holy Spirit, and in 
whom the Divinity disdains not himself to 
dwell ? Is there no injustice in forcing men to 
labour without wages? Is there no breach of 
duty, when we are commanded to clothe the 
naked, and feed the hungry, and visit the sick 
and in prison, in exposing them to want, in tor- 
turing them by cruel punishment,, and in grind- 
ing them down by hard labour, so as to shorten 
their days ? Is there no crime in adopting a sys- 
tem, which keeps down all the noble faculties of 
their souls, and which positively debases and 
corrupts their nature 1 Is there no crime in per- 
petuating these evils among their innocent off- 
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Spring ? And finally, besides all these crimes, 
is there not naturally in the familiar sight of 
the exercise, but more especially in the exercise 
itself, of uncontrolled power, that which viti- 
ates the internal man ? In seeing misery stalk 
daily over the land, do not all become insensibly 
hardened ? By giving birth to that misery them- 
selves, do they not become abandoned ? In what 
state of society are the corrupt appetites, so 
easily, so quickly, and so frequently indulged, 
and where else, by means of frequent indulgence, 
do these experience such a monstrous growth ? 
Where else is the temper subject to such frequent 
irritation, or passion to such little control 1 Yes ; 
if the unhappy slave is in an unfortunate situa- 
tion, so is the tyrant who holds him. Action 
and reaction are equal to each other, as well in 
the moral as in the natural world. You cannot 
exercise an improper dominion over a fellow- 
creature, but by a wise ordering of Providence 
you mast necessarily injure yourself. 

Having now considered the nature of the evil 
of the Slave-trade in its three separate depart- 
ments of suffering, and in its corresponding 
counterparts of guilt, I shall make a few obser- 
vations on the extent of it. 

On this subject it must strike us, that the 
misery and the crimes included in the evil, as it 
has been found in Africa, were not like com- 
mon maladiesii which make a short or periodical 
visit and then are gone, but that they were con- 
tinued daily. Nor were they like diseases, 
which from local causes, attack a village or a 
town, and by the skill of the physician, under 
the blessing of Providence, are removed, but 
they affected a whole continent The trade 
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with all its horrors began at the river Senegal, 
and continued, winding with the coast, through 
its several geographical divisions to Cape Ne- 
gro; a distance of more than three thousand 
miles. In various lines or paths formed at right 
angles from the shore, and passing into the 
heart of the country, dlaves were procured and 
brought down. The distance, which many o' 
them travelled, was immense. Those, whc 
have been in Africa, have assured us^ that the] 
came as far as from the sources of their largesi 
rivers, which we know to be many hundrec 
miles in-land, and the natives have told us, ir 
their way of computation, that they come a 
journey of many moons. 

It must strike us again, that the misery anc 
the crimes, included in the evil, as it has been 
shown in the transportation, had no ordinarj 
bounds. They were not to be seen in the 
crossing of a river, but of an ocean. They did 
not begin in the morning and end at night, bul 
were continued for many weeks, and sometimes 
by casualties for a quarter of the year. They 
were not limited to the precincts of a solitary 
ship, but were spread among many vessels ; and 
these were so constantly passing, that the ocean 
itself never ceased to be a witness of their exis- 
tence. 

And it must strike us (inaHy, that the misery 
and crimes, included in the evil as it has been 
found in foreign lands, were not confined within 
the shores of a little island. Most of the islands 
of a continent, and many of these of considera- 
ble population and extent, were filled with them. 
And the continent itself, to which these geo- 
graphically belong, was widely polluted by their 
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domain. Hence, if we were to take the vast 
extent of space occupied by these crimes and 
sufferings from the heart of Africa to its shores, 
and that which they filled on the continent of 
America and the islands adjacent, and were to 
join the crimes and sufferings in one to those in 
the other by the crimes and sufferings which took 
place in the track of the vessels successively 
crossing the Atlantic, we should behold a vast 
belt as it were of physical and moral evil, reach' 
ing through land and ocean to the length of 
nearly half the circle of the globe. 

The next view, which I shall take of this evil, 
will be as it relates to the difficulty of subduing 
it 

This difiSculty may be supposed to have been 
more than ordinarily great. Many evils of a 
public nature, which existed in former times, 
were the offspring of ignorance and superstition, 
and they were subdued of course by the progress 
of light and knowledge. But the evil in ques- 
tion began in avarice. It was nursed also by 
worldly interest. It did not therefore so easily 
yield to the usual correctives of disorders in the 
world. We may observe also, that the interest 
by which it was thus supported, was not that of 
a few individuals, nor of one body, but of many 
bodies of men. It was interwoven again into 
the system of the commerce and of the revenue 
of nations. Hence the merchant ; the planter ; 
the mortgagee ; the manufacturer; the politician ; 
the legislator; the cabinet minister; lifled up 
their voices against the annihilation of it. For 
these reasons the Slave-trade may be considered, 
like the fabulous hydra, to have had a hundred 
heads, every one of which it was necessary to 
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cut off before it could be subdued. And ail 
none but Hercules was fitted to conquer the one^ 
6o nothing less than extraordinary prudence, 
courage, labour, and patience, could overcome 
the other. Tu protection in this manner by his 
hundred interests it was owing, that the monster 
stalked in security for so long a time. He stalk- 
ed too in the open day, committing his mighty 
depredations. And when good men, whose duty 
it was to mark him as the object of their destruc- 
tion, began to assail him, he did not fly, but 
gnashed his teeth at them, growling savagely at 
the same time, and putting himself into a pos- 
ture of defiance. 

We see then, in whatever light we consider the 
Slave-trade, whether we examine into the nature 
of it, or whether we luok into the extent of it, or 
whether we estimate the difiiculty of subduing 
it, we must conclude that no evil more monstrous 
has ever existed upon earth. But if so, then we 
have proved the truth of the position, that the 
abolition of it ought to be accounted by us as 
one of the greatest blessings, and that it ought 
to be one of the most copious sources of our 
joy. Indeed I do not know, how we can suffi- 
ciently express what we ought to feel upon this 
occasion. It becomes us as individuals to re- 
joice. It becomes us as a nation to rejoice. It 
becomes us even to pi^rpeiuate our joy to our 
posterity. 

And as the contemplation of the removal of 
this monstrous evil should excite in us the most 
pleasing and grateful sensations, so the perusal 
of the history of it should afford us lessons, which 
it must be useful to us to know or to be remind- 
ed of. For it cauQot be otherwise thaa useful 
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to US to know the means which have been used, 
imd the different persons who have moved, in so 
great a cause. It cannot be otherwise than 
useful to us to be impressively reminded of the 
simple axiom, which the perusal of this historj 
will particularly suggest to us, that '^the greatest 
works must have a beginning;*' because the fos- 
tering of such an idea in our minds cannot but 
encourage us to undertake the removal of evils, 
however vast they may appear in their size, or 
however difficult to overcome. It cannot, again, 
be otherwise than useful to us to be assured (and 
this history will assure us of it) that in any work, 
which is a work of righteousness, however small 
the beginning may be, or however small the 
progress may be that we may make in it, we 
ought never to despair ; for that, whatever checks 
and discouragements we may meet with, ^ no 
virtuous effort is ever ultimately lost." And 
finally, it cannot be otherwise than useful to us 
to form the opinion, which the contemplation of 
this subject must always produce, namely, that 
many of the evils, which are still^ left among us^ 
may, by an union of wise and virtuous individuals, 
be greatly alleviated, if not entirery done away : 
lor if the great evil of the Slave-trade, so deeply 
entrenched by its hundred interests, has fallen 
prostrate before the efforts of those who attacked 
it, what evil of a less magnitude shall not be 
more easily subdued? O may reflections of this 
flort always enliven us^ always encourage us, 
always stimulate us to our duty ! May we never 
cease to believe, that many of the miseries of 
life are still to be remedied, or to rejoice that 
we may be permitted,^ iff we will only make our* 
pelves worthy by our endeavours, to he^l Vlisoi^o 

3 
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May we encourage for this purpose every gener- 
ous sympathy that arises in our hearts, as the 
offspring of the Divine influence for our good, 
convinced that we are not born for ourselves 
alone, and that the Divinity never so fully dwells 
in us, as when we do his will ; und that we never 
do his will more agreeably, as far as it lias been 
revealed to us, than when we employ our time 
in works of charity towards the rest of our fel- 
low-creatures ! 



CHAPTER II. 

Origin of the Slave-trade', and of efforts for its 

suppression, 

Tn£ Slave-trade commenced as early as the 
year 1503. When a few slaves were sent from 
the Portuguese settlements in Africa into the 
Spanish Colonies, in America. In 1511, Fer- 
dinand the Fifth, king of Spain, permitted them 
to be carried in greater numbers. 

The first importation of Slaves from Africa 
by the English, was in the reign of Elizabeth, 
in the year 1562. This great princess seems on 
the very commencement of the trade to have 
questioned its lawfulness. She seems to have 
entertained a religious scruple concerning it, and, 
indeed, to have revolted at the very thought of it. 
She seems to have been aware of the evils to 
which its continuance might lead, or that, if it 
were sanctioned, the most unjustifiable means 
might be made use of to procure the persons of 
the natives of Africa. And in what light she 
would have viewed any a«tB of thia kind, bad 
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they taken place, we may conjecture from this 
fact ; that when captain (afterwards Sir John) 
Hawkins returned from his first voyage to Africa 
and Hispaniola» whither he had carried slaves^ 
she sent for him, and, as we learn from Hill's 
Naval History, expressed her concern lest any of 
the Africans should be carried off without their 
free consent, declaring that '' It would be detes- 
table, and call down the vengeance of Heaven 
upon the undertakers.*' Captain Hawkins prom- 
ised to comply with the injunctions of Elizabeth 
in this respect. But he did not keep his word ; 
for when he went to Africa again, he seized 
many of the inhabitants, and carried them off as 
slaves, which occasioned Hill, in the account he 
gives of his second voyage, to use these remark- 
able words : '* Here began the horrid practice of 
forcing the Africans into slavery, an injustice 
and barbarity which, so sure as there is venge- 
ance in heaven for the worst of crimes, will 
sometime be the destruction of all who allow or 
encourage it." 

Though the Slave-trade commenced so early, 
there were no united and effective efforts made 
for its abolition till the year 1787. At which 
period a number of persons associated them- 
selves in England for this benevolent object. 
However, for a long time previous to the form- 
ing of this important association, individuals 
were continually rising, who, by their writings 
and labours, rendered valuable service to the 
cause of humanity, and who may properly be 
considered as forerunners in the great work of 
the Abolition, inasmuch as they prepared the 
way for that extensive and united effort which 
finally succeeded in sweeping awa^ lh« %.\y»oi^ 
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nable traffic. In giving a history of the Aboli^* 
tion it wilJ be proper t(i notice a few of the more 
prominent and active of these harbiagers in the 
great cause of humanity. 

The first, whom I shall mention, is Morgan^ 
G(»dwyn, a clergyman of the established church. 
This pious divine wrote a Treatise upon the 
subject, which he dedicated to the then arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He gave it to the world, 
at the time mentioned, under the title of '* The 
Negroe's and Indian's Advocate." In this trea- 
tise he lays open the situation of these oppress- 
ed people, of whose sufferings he had been an 
eyewitness in the Islaud of Barbadoes. He 
calla forth the pity of the reader in an affecting 
manner, and exposes with a nervous eloquence 
the brutal sentiinents and conduct of their op- 
pressors. This seems to have been the first 
work undertaken in England expressly in favour 
of the cause 

The next person, whom I shall mention, is 
Richard Baxter, the celei>rated divine among the 
Nonconformists. In his Christian Directory, 
published about the same time as the Ncgroe's 
and Indian's Advocate, he gives advice to those 
masters in foreign plantations, who have Negroes 
and other slaves. In this he protests loudly 
against this trade. He says expressly that they, 
who go out as pirates, and take away poor Afri- 
cans, or people of another land, who never for- 
feited life or liberty, and mak*^ them slaves and 
sell them, are the worst of robbers, and ought 
to be considered as the common enemies of man- 
kind ; and that they, who buy them, and use 
them as mere beasts for their own convenience, 
regardless o\ their spiritual welfare, are fitter to 
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be called demons than christians. He then pro- 
poses several queries, which he answers in a 
clear and forcible manner, showing the great in- 
consistency of this traffic, and the necessity of 
treating those then in bondage with tenderness 
and a due regard to their spiritual concerns. 

In the year 1696, Southern brought forward 
his celebrated tragedy of Oronooko, by means of 
which many became enlightened upon the sub- 
ject, and interested in it. For this tragedy was 
not a representation of fictitious circumstances, 
but of such as had occurred in the colonies, and 
as had been communicated in a publication by 
Mrs. Behn. 

The person, who seems to have noticed the 
subject next was Dr. Primatt. In his ** Disser- 
tation on the Duty of Mercy, and on the Sin of 
Cruelty to Brute-animals,*' he takes occasion to 
advert to the subject of the African Slave-trade. 
*' It has pleased God,** says he, ^' to cover some 
men with white skins, and others with black ; 
but as there is neither merit nor demerit in com- 
plexion, the white man, notwithstanding the bar- 
barity of custom and prejudice, can have n» 
right by virtue of his colour to enslave and tyran- 
nize over the black man. For whether a man 
be white or black, such he is by Gdd's appoint- 
ment, and, abstractedly considered, is neither a 
subject for pride, nor an object of contempt." 

In the year 1735, Atkins who was a surgeon 
in the navy, published his voyage to Guinea, 
Brazil, and the West-Indies, in his majesty's 
ships Swallow and Weymouth. In this work 
he describes openly the manner of making the 
natives slaves, such as by kidnapping, by unjust 
accusations and trials, and by other nefarious 

3* 
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means. He states also the cruelties practised 
upon them by the white people, and the iaiquit-' 
ous ways and dealings ot the latter, and answers 
their argunieijt, by which they insinuated that 
the condition of the Africans was improved by 
their traus|)ortation to other countries. 

In the year 1760 the revi^rend Griffith 
Hughrs rector of St. Lucy, in Barbadoes, pub- 
lished his Natural History of that Island. He 
took an opportunity, in the course of it, of lay- 
ing open to the world the miserable situation of 
the |K)or Africans, and the waste of them by 
hard labour and other cruel means, and he had 
the generosity to vindicate their capacities from 
the chaige, which, they who held them in bond- 
age brought against them^ as a justification of 
their own wickedness in continuing to deprive 
them of the rights of men. 

Edmund Burke, in his account of the Euro- 
pea;! settlements, (for this work is usually attri- 
buted to him,) complains ** that the Negroes in 
our colonies endure a slavery more complete, 
and attended with far worse circumstances, than 
what any people in their condition suffer in any 
other part of the world, or have suffered in amy 
other period of time. Proofs of this are not 
wanting. The prodigious, waste, which, we 
experience in this unhappy part of our species, 
is a full and melancholy evidence of this truth.'' 

The poet Shenstone, who comes next in order, 
seems to have written an Elegy on purpose to 
stigmatize this trade. Of this elegy I shall 
copy only the following parts : * 

*' See the poor native cHiit the Lybian shores, 
Ah ! noi iu love's delighiful fetters bound ! 
No radiant smile bis dyin^ peace restores, 
1^0 hve, nor fame, nor fneadship heals his wound. 
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'' Let vacaut bards diq^la^ tbeir boasted woes; 
Shall 1 tbe mockery of grief display ? 
No ; let the ntuse his piercing paii^s disclose^ 
Who bleeds and weeps his sum orJitlB away ! 

" On the wild heath iu nioumful guise he stood 
Ere the dirill boatswain gave the hated sign ; 
He drojpt a tear unseen into the flood, 
He stole one secret moment to repine. 

" Why am I ravish'd from my native strand ? 
What savage race protects this impious gain f 
Shall foreign plagues infest this teeming land. 
And more than sea-born monsters plough the main t 

" Here the dire locusts' horrid smarms prevail ', 
Here the blue a^ with livid poison swell ^ 
Here the dry dipsa writhes his sinuous mail ; 
Can we not bere secure from envy dwell 1 

" When the grim lion urg'd bis cruel chase, 
When the stem panther sought his miduight prey, 
What fate reserved one ibr this Christian race t 
O race more polish'd, more severe, than they. 

*' Yet shores there arc, bless'd shores for us remain. 
And favoured isles, with golden fruitage crown'd, 
Where tufted flowerets paint tbe verdant plain. 
And ev'ry breeze shall med'cine evVy wound." 

Bishop Warbarton preached a sermon in the 
year 1 706, before the Society for the Propagation 
•t>f the Gospel, in which he took up the cause of 
the mieterable Africans, and in which he severely 
reprobated their oppressors. The language in 
this sermon is so striking, that 1 shaH make an 
extract from it. '* Prom the free savages," says 
he, •** I now come to the savages in bonds. By 
these I mean the vast multitudes yearly stolen 
from the opposite continent, and sacrificed by the 
colonists to their great idol the god of gain. But 
what then, say these sincere worshippers of 
mammon t They are oar own property which 
we offer up. Gracious God ! to \^k^ ^% o^ Vi^x^^ 
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of cattle, of property in rational creatures, crea- 
tures endued with all oar faculties, possessing all 
our qualities but that of colour, our brethren 
both by nature and grace, shocks all the feelings 
of humanity, and the dictates of common sense 1 
But, alas ! what is there, in the infinite abuses 
of society, which does not shock tbemi Yet 
nothing is more certain in itself and apparent to 
all, than that the infamous traffic for slaves di- 
rectly infringes both divine and human law. 
Nature created man free, and grace invites him 
to assert his freedom." 

"' In excuse of this violation it hath been pre- 
tended, that though indeed these miserable out- 
casts oif humanity be torn from their homes and 
native country by fraud and violence, yet they 
thereby become the happier, and their condition 
the more eligible. But who are you, who pretend 
to judge of another man's happiness ; that state, 
which each man under the guidance of his Maker 
forms for himself, and not one man for another? 
To know what constitutes mine or your happiness 
is the sole prerogative of him who created us, 
and cast as in so various and different moulds. 
Did your slaves ever complain to you of their 
unhappiness amidst their native woods and des- 
erts ? or rather let me ask. Did they ever cease 
complaining of their condition under you their 
lordly masters, where they see indeed the ac- 
commodations of civil life, but see them all pass 
to others, themselves unbenefited by them ? Be 
DO gracious then, ye petty tyrants over human 
freedom, to let your slaves judge for themselves, 
what it is which makes their own happiness, and 
then see whether they do not place it in the re- 
turn to their own country, rather than in the 
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contemplation of your grandeur, of which their 
misery makes so large a part ; a return so pas- 
sionately longed for, that, despairing of happi- 
ness here, that is, of escaping the chains of their 
cruel task-masters, they console themselves with 
feigning it to be the gracious reward of heaven 
in their future state." 

AtK>ut this time certain cruel and wicked 
practices which must now be mentioned, had 
arrived at such a height, and had become so fre- 
quent in the metropolis, as to produce of them- 
selves other coadjutors to the cause. 

Before the year 1700, plasters, merchants, and 
others, resident in the West-Indies, but coming 
to England, were accustomed to bring with 
them certain slaves to act as servants with them 
during their stay. The latter, seeing the free- 
dom and the happiness of servants in this coun- 
try, and considering what would be their own 
hard fate on their return to the islands, frequently 
absconded. Their masters of course made 
search after them and often had them seized 
and carried away by force. It was, however, 
thrown out by many on these occasions, that the 
English laws did not sanction such proceedings, 
for that all persons who were baptized became 
free. The consequence of this was, that most 
of the slaves, who came over with their masters 
prevailed up^m some pious clergyman to baptize 
them. They took of course godfathers of such 
citizens as had the generosity to espouse their 
cause. When they were seized thoy usually sent 
to these, if they had an opportunity, for their 
protection. And in the result, their godfathers, 
maintaining that they had been baptized, and 
that they were free on this accouul us vj^W ^Vj»>| 
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the general tenour of the laws of England, darec 
those, who had taken possession of them, to seD( 
them out of the kingdom. 

The planters, merchants, and others, beiD| 
thus circumstanced, knew not what to do. The; 
were afraid of taking their slaves away by force 
and they were equally afraid of bringing any o 
the cases before a public court. In this dilem 
ma, in 1729 they applied to York and Talbot 
the attorney and solicitor-general for th» tim< 
being, and obtained the following strange opinioi 
from them : *' We are of opinion, that a slav^ 
by coming from the West-Indies into Grea 
Britain or Ireland, either with or without hi 
master, does not become free, and that his mas 
ter*s right and property in him is not thereb; 
determined or varied, and that baptism doth no 
bestow freedom on him, nor make any alteratioi 
in his temporal condition in these kingdomi 
We are also of opinion, that the master ma; 
legally compel him to return again to the plan 
tations." 

This cruel and illegal opinion was delivere< 
in the year 1729. The planters, merchants, anc 
others, gave it of course all the publicity in theii 
power. And the consequences were^ as migh 
easily have been apprehended. In a little timi 
slaves absconding were advertised in the Londoi 
papers as runaways, and rewards offered for th( 
apprehension of them, in the same brutal man 
ner as we find them advertised in the land o 
slavery. They were advertised also, in the sami 
papers, to be sold by auction, sometimes b] 
themselves, and at others with horses, chaiises 
and harness. They were seized also by thei 
/masters, or by person^ employed by them, in th( 
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Tery streets, and aragged from thence to the 
ihips ; and so unprotected now were these poor 
slaves, that persons in nowise concerned with 
them began to institute a trade in their persons, 
making agreements with captains of ships going 
to the West-Indies to pat them on board at a 
certain price. This last instance shows how far 
haman nature is capable of going, and is an 
answer to those persons, who have denied that 
kidnapping in Africa was a source of supplying 
the Slave-trade. It shows as all history does 
from the time of Joseph, that, where there is a 
market for the persons of human beings, all 
kinds of enormities will be practised to obtain 
them. 

These circumstances then, as I observed be- 
fore, did not fail of producing new coadjutors in 
the eanse. And first they produced that able 
and indefotigable advocate Mr. Granville Sharp. 
This gentleman is to be distinguished from those 
who preceded him by this particular, that, where- 
as these were only writers, he was both a writer 
and an actor in the cause. In fact, he was the 
first labourer in it in England. By the words 
**' actor*' and '' labourer,** I mean that he deter- 
mined upon a plan of action in behalf of the 
oppressed Africans, to the accomplishment of 
which he devoted a considerable portion of his 
time, talents, and substance. What Mr. Sharp 
has d<me to merit the title of coadjutor in this 
high sense, I shall now explain. The following 
is a short history of the beginning and of the 
course of his labours. 

In the year 1765, Mr. David Lisle had brought 
over from Barbadoes Jonathan Strong, an Afri- 
can slave, as his servant. He used the latter in 
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a barbarous manner at his lodgings in Wappiogt 
but particularly by beating him over the head 
with a pistol, which occasioned his head tosweiL 
When the swelling went down, a disorder fell 
into his eyes, which threatened the loss of them. 
To this an ague and fever succeeded, and * 
lameness in both his legs. 

Jonathan Strong, having been brought into 
this deplorable situation, and being therefore 
wholly useless, was left by his master to go wbith« 
cr he pleased. He applied accordingly to Mr. 
William Sharp the surgeon for his advice, as t» 
one who gave up a portion of his t^me to the 
healing of the diseases of the poor. It was here 
that Mr. Granville Sharp, the brother of the for- 
mer, saw hrm. Suffice it to say, that in process 
of time he was cured. During this time Mr. 
Granville Sharp, pitying his hard case, supplied 
him with money, and he afterwards got him a 
situation in the family of Mr. Brown, an apoth* 
ecary, to carry out medicines. 

In this now situation, when Strong had become 
healthy and robust in his appearance, his master 
happened to see him. The latter immediateljjr 
formed the design of possessing him again. Ac- 
cordingly, when he had found out his residence* 
he procured John Ross, keeper of the Poultry- 
compter, and William Miller an officer under the 
lord mayor, to kidnap him. This was done by 
sending for him to a public house in Fenchurch- 
strcet, and then seizing him. By these he was 
conveyed, without any warrant, to the Poultry- 
corn pter, where he was sold by his master, to 
John Kerr, for thirty pounds. 

Strong, in this situation, sent, as was usual, to 
his godfathers, John London and Stephen Nail, 
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for their protection. They went, but wore refus- 
ed admittance to him. At length he sent for 
Mr. Granville Sharp. The latter went, but they 
still refused access to the prisoner. He insisted, 
however, upon seeing him, and charged the 
keeper of the prison at his peril to deliver him 
up till he had been carried before a magistrate. 

Mr. Sharp) immediately upon this, waited upon 
Sir Robert Kite, the then lord mayor, and en- 
treated him to send for Strong, and to hear his 
case. A day was accordingly appointed. Mr. 
Sharp attended, and also William M*Bean, a no- 
tary public, and David Laird, captain of the ship 
Thames, which was to have conveyed Strong to 
Jamaica, in behalf of the purchaser^ John Kerr. 
A long conversation ensued, in which the opinion 
of York and Talbot was quoted. Mr. Sharp 
made his observations. Certain lawyers, who 
were present, seemed to be staggered at the case, 
bat inclined rather to recommit the prisoner. 
The lord mayor, however, discharged Strong, as 
he had been taken up without a warrant. 

As soon as this determination was made known, 
the parties began to move off. Captain Laird, 
however, who kept close to Strong, laid hold of 
him before he had quitted the room, and said 
aloud, "Then I now seize him as my slave." 
Upon tins, Mr. Sharp put his hand upon Laird's 
shoulder, and pronounced these words: " I 
charge you in the name of the king, with an as- 
sault upon the person of Jonathan Strong, and 
all these are my witnesses." Laird was greatly 
intimidated by this charge, made in the presence 
of the lord mayor and others, and fearing a pros- 
ecation, let his prisoner go, leaving him to bo 
conveyed away by Mr. Sharp. 

4 
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Mr. Sharp, having been greatly affected bj 
this case, and foreseeing how much he might hi 
enj^aged in others of a similar nature, thought 
it time that the law of the land should be known 
upon this subject. He applied therefore toOoc^ 
tor Blackstone, afterwards Judge Blackstone, 
for his opinion upon it. He was, however, not 
satisfied with it, when he received it ; nor could 
he obtain auy satisfactory answer from several 
other lawyers, to whom he afterwards applied^ 
The truth is, that the opinion of York and Tal- 
bot, which had been made public and acted upon 
by the planters, merchants, and others, was con« 
sidered of high authority, and scarcely any on^ 
dared to question the legality of it. Jn this sit- 
uation, Mr. Sharp saw no means of help but ia 
his own industry, and he determined immediate^, 
ly to give up two or three years to the study of 
the English law, that he might the better advo^ 
cate the cause of these miserable people. Tbd 
result of these studies was the publicsLtion of a 
book, in the year 1769, which he called " A Rep^ 
fcsentation of the Injustice and dangerous Ten^ 
dency of Tolerating Slavery in England." Is 
this work he refuted, in the clearest manner, the 
opinion of York and Talbot. He produced 
against it the Opinion of the Lord Chief Justice 
Holt, who many years before had determined^ 
that every slave coming into England became 
free. He attacked and refuted it again by A 
learned and laborious inquiry into all the princi- 
ples of Villanage. He refuted it again, by show- 
in^r it to be an axiom in the British constitutioii,^ 
*^ That every man in England was free to sue fot 
and defend his rights, and that force could not 
be used without a legal piocesS)" leaving it to 
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he judges to determine^ whether an African was 
t man. He attacked, also, the opinion of Judge 
Slackstooe, and showed where his errour lay. 
Phis valuable book, containing these and other 
;inds of arguments on the subject, he distribut- 
d, but particularly among the lawyers, giving 
bem ao opportunity of refuting or ackuowledg- 
ng the doctrines it contained. 

While Mr. Sharp was engaged in this work, 
nother case offered, in which he took a part. 
This was in the year 1768. Hylas, an African 
lave, prosecuted a person of the name of New- 
on for having kidnapped his wife, and sent her 
a the West-Indies. The result of the trial 
^8, that damages to the amount of a shilling 
fere given, and the defendant was bound to 
ring back the woman, either by the first ship, 
r in six months from this decision of the courU 

But soon alter the work just mentioned was 
ot, and when Mr. Sharp was better prepared, 
third case occurred. This happened in the 
ear 1770. Robert Stapylton, who lived at 
yhelsea, in conjunction with John Malony and 
iidward Armstrong, two watermen, seized the 
lerson of Thomas Lewis, an African slave, in a 
lark night, and dragged him to a boat lying in 
he Thames ; they then gagged him, and ti«d 
lim with a cord, and rowed him down to a ship, 
nd put him on board to be sold as a slave in 
aroaica. This base action took place near the 
;arden of Mrs. Banks, the mother of the pres* 
Q( Sir Joseph Banks. Lewis, it appears, on 
eing seized, screamed violently. The servants 
f Mrs. Banks, who heard his cries, ran to his 
Bsistance, but the boat was gone. On in for m- 
ig their mistress of what had hay^ened^ ^Iv^ 
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sent for Mr. Sharp, who began now to be known 
as the friend of the helpless Africans, and pro- 
fessed her willingness to incur the expense of 
bringing the delinquents to justice. Mr. Sharp, 
with some difficulty, procured a habeas corpus, 
in consequence of which Lewis was brought 
from Gravesend just as the vessel was on the 
point of sailing. An action was then commenc- 
ed against Stapylton, who defended himself, on 
the plea, *' That Lewis belonged to him as his 
slave.'' In the course of the trial, Mr. Dun- 
ning, who was counsel for Lewis, paid Mr. Sharp 
a handsome compliment, for he held in his hand 
Mr. Sharp's book on the injustice and danger- 
ous tendency of tolerating slavery in England, 
while he was pleading ; and in his address to the 
jury he spoke and acted thus : ** I shall submit 
to you," says Mr. Dunning, *' what my ideas are 
upon such evidence, reserving to myself an op- 
portunity of discussing it more particularly, and 
reserving to myself a right to insist upon a posi* 
tion, which I will maintain (and here he held q) 
the book to the notice of those present) in any 
place and in any court of the kingdom, that oi^r 
laws admit of no such property."* The result 
of the trial was, that the jury pronounced the 
plaintiff not to have been the pi-operty of the 
defendant, several of them crying out " No 
property, no property." 

After this, one or two other trials came od, 
in which the oppressor was defeated, and sever* 
al cases occurred, in which poor slaves were 
liberated from the holds of vessels, and other 

* It is lamentable to think, that the same Mr. DiinniDg, in a 
c.au«ie of this kind, which came on afterwards; took the oppoeito 
side of the question. 
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places of coofinement, by the exertions of Mr. 
Sharp. One of these cases was singular. The 
vessel on board which a poor African had been 
dragged and confined had reached the Downs, 
and had actually got under weigh for the West- 
Indies. In two or three hours she would have 
been out of sight ; but just at this critical mo* 
ment the writ of habeas corpus was carried on 
board. The officer, who served it on the cap- 
tain, saw the miserable African chained to the 
mainmast, bathed in tears, and casting a last 
mournful look on the land of freedom, which 
was fast receding from his sight. The captain, 
on receiving the writ, became outrageous ; but, 
knowing the serious consequences of resisting 
the law of the land, he gave up his prisoner, 
whom the officer carried safe, but now crying 
for joy, to the shore. 

But though the injured Africans, whose cau- 
ses had been tried, escaped slavery, and though 
many, who had been forcibly carried into dun- 
geons, ready to be transported into the Colonies, 
nad been delivered out of them, Mr. Sharp was 
not easy in his mind. Not one of the cases had 
yet been pleaded on the broad ground, '* Wheth- 
er an African slave coming into England be- 
came free ?" This great question had been hith- 
erto studiously avoided. It was still, therefore, 
left in doubt. Mr. Sharp was almost daily act- 
ing as if it had been determined, and as if he 
had been following the known law of the land. 
He wished therefore that the next cause might 
be argued upon this principle. Lord Mansfield 
too, who had been biassed by the opinion of York 
and Talbot, began to waver in consequence of 
Che different pleadings he had heard on thia wil)- 

4* 
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ject. He saw also no end of trials like theses 
till the law should be ascertained, and he was 
anxious for a decision on the same basis as Mr. 
Sharp. In this situation the following case of- 
fered, which was agreed upon for the determi' 
nation of this important question. 

James Somerset, an African slave, had been 
brought to England by his master, Charles Stew- 
art, in November 1769. Somerset, in process 
of time, left him. Stewart look an opportunity 
of seizing him, and had him conveyed on board 
the Ann and Mary, captain Knowles, to be car- 
ried out of the kingdom, and sold as a slave in 
Jamaica. The question was, " Whether a slave, 
by coming into England, became free V* 

In order that time might, be given for ascer- 
taining the law fully on this head, the case was 
argued at three different sittings. First, in Jan- 
uary, 1772; secondly, in February, 1772; aud 
thirdly, in May, 1772. And that no dicision 
otherwise than what the law warranted might 
be given, the opinion of the Judges was taken 
upon the pleadings. The great and glorious 
result of the trial was. That as soon as ever any 
slave set his foot upon English territory, he be- 
came free. 

Thus ended the great case of Somerset, 
which, having been determined after so deliber- 
ate an investigation of the law, can never be re- 
versed while the British Constitution remains. 
The eloquence displayed in it by those who 
were engaged on the side of liberty, was per- 
haps never exceeded on any occasion ; and the 
names of the counsellors Davy, Glynn, Har- 
grave, Mansfield, and Alleyne, ought always to 
be remembered with gratitude by the friends of 
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tliis great c&ase. For when we consider in how 
many crowded courts they pleaded, and the 
DBiaber of individuals in these, whose minds 
they enlightened, and whose hearts they inter- 
ested in the subject, they are certainly to be put 
down as no small instruments in the promotion 
of it : but chiefly to him, under Divine Provi- 
dence, are we to give the praise, who became 
the first great actor in it, who devoted his time, 
his talents, and his substance to this Christian 
undertaking, and by whose laborious researches 
the very pleaders themselves were instructed 
and benefited. By means of his almost inces- 
sant vigilance and attention, and unwearied 
efforts, the poor African ceased to bo hunted in 
our streets as a beast of prey. Miserable as the 
roof might be, under which he slept, he slept in 
security. He walked by the side of the stately 
ship^ and he feared no dungeon in her hold. 
Nor ought we, as Englishmen, to be less grate- 
ful to this distinguished individual than the Af- 
rican ought to be upon this occasion. To him 
we owe it, that we no longer see our public pa- 
pers polluted by hateful advertisements of the 
sale of the human species, or that we are no 
longer distressed by the perusal of impious re- 
wards for bringing back the poor and the helpless 
into slavery, or that we are prohibited the dis- 
gusting spectacle of seeing man bought by his 
fellow-man. To him, in short, we owe this res- 
toration of the beauty of our constitution ; this 
prevention of the continuance of our national 
disgrace. 

I shall say but little more of Mr. Sharp at 
present, than that he felt it his duty, immediate- 
ly after the trial, to write to Lord Norths then 
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priDcipal minister of state, warniog him, in iiw 
most earnest manner, to abolish immediately 
both the trade and the slavery of the ha man 
species in ail the British dominions, as utterly 
irreconcileable with the principles of the British 
constitution, and the established religion of the 
land. 

In the year 1774, John Wesley* the celebrated 
divine, to whose pious labours the religious world 
will be long indebted, undertook the cause of 
the poor Africans. He had been in America, 
and had seen and pitied their hard condition. 
The work which he gave to the world in conse- 
quence, was entitled Thoughts on Slavery. Mr. 
Wesley had this great cause much at heart, axK! 
frequently recommended it to the support of 
those who attended his useful ministry. 

In the year 1776, the abb^ Proyart brought 
out, at Pans, his History of Loango, and other 
kingdoms in Africa, in which he did ample jus- 
tice to the moral and intellectual character of 
the natives there. 

The same year produced two new friends in 
England, in the same cause, but in a line in 
which no one had yet moved. David Hartley, 
then a member of parliament for Hull^ and the 
son of Dr. Hartley who wrote the Essay on Man, 
found it impossible any longer to pass over with- 
out notice the case of the oppressed Africans. 
He had long felt for their wretched condition, 
and, availing himself of his legislative situation, 
he made a motion in the house of commons, 
" That the Slave-trade was contrary to the laws 
of God« and the rights of men." In order that 
he might interest the members as much as pos- 
sible in his motion, he had previously obtained 
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some of the chains in use in this crael traffic, 
and had laid them upon the table of the house 
of commons. His motion was seconded by that 
great patriot ancT philanthropist, Sir George 
Saville. But though I am now to state that it 
failed, I cannot but consider it as a matter of 
pleasing reflection, that this great subject was 
first introduced into parliament by those who 
^*ere worthy of it; by those who had clean 
hands and irreproachable characters, and to 
"whom no motive of party or faction could be im« 
pnted, but only such as must have arisen from a 
love of justice, a true feeling of humanity and a 
proper sense of religion. 

Dr. Adam Smith, in his Theory of moral 
Sentiments, had, so early a^ the year 1759, held 
them up in an honourable, and their tyrants in a 
degrading light. ** There is not a Negro from 
the coast of Africa, who does not, in this respect, 
possess a degree of magnanimity, which the soul 
of his sordid master is too often scarce capable 
of conceiving. Fortune never exerted more 
cruelly her empire over mankind, than when she 
subjected those nations of heroes to the refuse 
of the gaols of Europe, to wretches who possess 
the virtue neither of the countries they came 
from, nor of those they go to, and whose levity, 
brutality, and baseness so justly expose them to 
the contempt of the vanquished." And now, iu 
1776, in his Wealth of Nations, he showed in a 
forcible manner (for he appealed to the interest 
of those concerned) the dearness of African 
labour, or the impolicy of employing slaves. 

In the year 1783, we find Mr. Sharp coming 
again into notice. We find him at this time 
taking a part in a cause, the knowledge of which^ 
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in proportion as it was disseminatedt produced 
an earnest desire among all disinterested persons 
for the abolition of the Slave-trade. 

In this year, certain underwriters desired to 
be heard against Gregson and others of Liver- 
pool, in the case of the ship 24Qng, captain Coi- 
fing wood, alleging that the captain and officers 
of the said vessel threw overboard one hundred 
and thirty*two slaves alive into the sea, in order 
to defrand them, by claiming the value of the 
aaid slaves, as if they had been lost in a natural 
way. In the course of the trial, which afler-^ 
wards came on, it appeared, that the slaves on 
board the Zong were very sickly ; that sixty of 
them had already died ; and several were ill and 
likely to die; when the captain proposed to 
Barnes Kelsall, the mate, and others, to throw 
several of them overboard, stating ** that if they 
died a natural death, the loss would fall upon the 
owners of the ship, but that, if they were thrown 
into the sea, it would fall upon the underwriters." 
He selected accordingly one hundred and thirty- 
two of the most sickly of the slaves. Fifty-four 
of these were immediately thrown overboard* 
and forty-two were made to be partakers of their 
fate on the succeeding day. In the course of 
three days afterwards the remaining twenty-six 
were brought upon deck to complete the numbeir 
of victims. The first sixteen submitted to be 
thrown into the sea ; but the rest with a noble 
resolution would not suffer the officers to touch 
them, but leaped after their companions and 
shared their fate. 

The plea which was set up in behalf of this 
atrocious and unparalleled act of wickedness, 
wajs, that the captain discoveired, when he made 
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\he proposal, that he had only two hundred gal- 
Ions of water oil board, and that he h^ missed 
ills port. It was proved, however, in answer to 
this, that no one had been put upon short allow- 
ance ; and that, as if Providence had determine 
ed to afford an unequivocal proof of the guilt, a 
showed of rain fell and continued for three days 
immediately after the second lot of slaves had 
been destroyed, by means of which they might 
have filled many of their vessels* with watert 
and thus have prevented all necessity for the 
destruction of the third. 

Mr. Sharp was present at this trial, and pro- 
cured the attendance of a short-hand writer to 
take down the facts, which should come out in 
the course of it. These he gave to the public 
afterwards. He communicated them also, with 
a copy of the trial, to the Lords of the Admiral- 
ty, as the guardians of juMice upon the seas, and 
to the Duke of Portland, as principal minister 
of state. No notice, however* was taken by 
any of these, of the information which had been 
thus sent them. 

But though nothing was done by the persons 
then in power, in consequence of the murder of 
so many innocent individuals, yet the publication 
of an account of it by Mr. Sharp in the newspa-^ 
pers, made such an impression upon others, thai 
new coadjutors rose up. 

In the year 1784, Dr. Gtregory produced his 
JEIssays Historical and Moral. He took an op« 
ix>rtunity of disseminating in these a circum- 
stantial knowledge of the Slave-trade, and an 
equal abhorrence of it at the same time. H« 

*1t appeared that they filled six. 
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explained the manner of procuring slaves in 
Africa ; the treatment of them in the passage, 
(in which he mentioned the case of the ship 
Zong,) and the wicked and cruel treatment of 
them in the colonies. . H6 recited and refuted 
also the various arguments adduced in defence 
of the trade. He showed that it was destructive 
to our seamen. He produced many weighty ar- 
guments also against the slavery itself. He pro- 
posed clauses for an act of parliament for the 
abolition of both; showing the good both to 
England and her colonies from such a measure^ 
and that a trade might be substituted in Africa, 
in various articles, for that which he proposed 
to suppress. By means of the diffusion of light 
like this, both of a moral and political nature^ 
Dr. Gregory is entitled to be ranked among the 
benefactors to the African race. 

In the same year, James Ramsay, vicar of 
Teston in Kent, became also an able, zealous, 
and indefatigable patron of the African cause. 
This gentleman had resided nineteen years in 
the island of. St. Christopher, where he had ob- 
served the treatment of the slaves, and had studi- 
ed the laws relating to them. On his return ta 
England, yielding to his own feelings of duty 
and the solicitations of some amiable friends, he 
published a work, which he called An Essay on 
the Treatment and Conversion of the African 
Slaves in the British Susrar Colonics, After 
having given an accbunt of the relative situation 
of master and slave in various parts of the world, 
he explained the low and degrading situation 
which the Africans held in society in our own 
islands. He showed that their importance would 
be increased, and the temporal interest Df th^ir 
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masters promoted, by giving them freedom, and 
by granting them other privileges. He showed 
the great difficulty of instructing them in the 
atale in which they then were, and such as he 
himself had experienced both in his private and 
public attempts, and such as others had experi- 
enced also. He stated the way in which pfivate 
attempts of this nature might probably be suc- 
cessfal. He then answered alt objections against 
their capacities, as drawn from philosophy, form, 
anatomy, and observation ; and vindicated these 
from his own experience. And lastly, he threw 
out ideas for the improvement of their condition, 
by an establishment ef a greater number of spir- 
itual pastors among them ; by giving them more 
privileges than they then possessed ; and by ex* 
tending towards them the benefits of a proper 
police. Mr. Ramsay had no other motive for 
giving this work to the public, than that of hu* 
manity, or a wish to serve this much injured part 
of the human species. For he compiled it at tho 
hazard of forfeiting that friendship, which he 
had contracted with many during his residence 
in the islands, and of suffering much in his pri- 
▼ate property, as well as subjecting himself to 
the ilUwill and persecution of numerous indi- 
viduals. 

The publication of this book by one, who pro- 
fessed to have been so long resident in the isl- 
ands, and fo have been an eyewitness of facts, 
produced, as may easily be supposed, a good 
deal of conversation, and made a considerable 
impression, but particularly at this time, when a 
storm was visibly gathering over the heads of tha 
oppressors ef the African race. 

In the year 1785| another ad?ocala ^aa tfi^fik 
5 
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in Monsieur Necker, in his celebrated work on 
the French Finances, which bad just been trans' 
lated into the English language from the original 
work, in 1784. This virtuous statesman, after 
having given his estimate of the population and 
revenue of the French West-Indian colonies, 
proceeds thus : '*The colonies of France eon- 
tain, as we have seen, near five hundred thous- 
and slaves, and it is from the number of these 
poor wretches that the inhabitants set a value on 
their plantations. What a dreadful prospect 1 
and how profound a subject for reflection ! Alas ! 
how little are we both in our morality and our 
principles ! We preach up humanity, and yet go 
every year to bind in chains twenty thousand na- 
tives of Africa ? We call the Moors barbarians 
and ruffians, because they attack the liberty of 
Europeans at the risk of their own ; yet these 
Europeans go, without danger, and as mere 
speculators, to purchase slaves by gratifying the 
avarice of their masters, and excite all those 
b]of)dy scenes, which are the usual preliminaries 
of this traffic !'* He goes on still further in the 
same strain. He then shows the kind of power 
which has supported this execrable trade. He 
throws out the idea of a general compact, by 
which all the European nations should agree to 
abolish it. And he indulges the pleasing hope, 
that it may take place even in the present gener^ 
ation. 

In the same year we find other coadjutors 
coming before our view, but these in a line dif- 
ferent from that, in which any other belonging 
to this class had yet moved. Mr. George White, 
A clergyman of the established church, and Mr. 
John Chubb, suggested to Mr. ^William Tucliiet, 



c. 
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the mayor of Bridge water, where they resided, 
znd to others of that town, the propriety of peti- 
tioning parliament for the abolition of the Slave- 
trade. This petition was agreed upon, and 
If hen drawn up, was as follows : 

'* The humble petition of the inhabitants of 
Bridgewater showeth, 

"That your petitioners, reflecting with the 
deepest sensibility on the deplorable condition of 
that part of the human species, the African Ne- 
groes, who by the most flagitious moans are re- 
duced to slavery and misery in the British colo- 
nies, beg lea?e to address this honourable house 
in their behalf, and to express a just abhorrence 
of a system of oppression, which no prospec of 
private gain, no consideration of public advan- 
tage, no plea of political expediency, can suffi- 
ciently justify or excuse. 

'* That, satisfied as your petitioners are that 
this inhuman system meets with the general exe- 
cration of mankind, they flatter themselvesv the 
day is not far distant when it will be universally 
abolished. And they most ardently hope to see 
a British parliament, by the extinction of that 
sanguinary traffic, extend the blessings of liber- 
ty to millions beyond this realm, hold up to an 
enlightened world a glorious and merciful exam- 
ple, and stand foremost in the defence of the 
violated rights of human nature." 

This petition was presented by the honoura- 
ble Ann Poulet, and Alexander Hood, Esq. 
(now lord Bridport,) who were the members for 
the town of Bridgewater. It was ordered to lie 
on the table. The answer which these grntle- 
men gave to their constituents relative to the re- 
ception of it in the houjse of commons, is worthy 
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of notice : " There did not appear,*' say tbey m 
their common letter, " the least disposition to 
pay any further attention to it. Every one al- 
nost says, that the abolition of the Slave-^rade 
most immediately throw the West-Indian ialaad» 
into convulsions, and soon complete their utter 
ruin. Thus they will not trust Frovidence for 
its protection for so pious an undertaking.^ 

Amongst others, the amiable and gifted Cow* 
per did not fail >to utter his sentiments in regard 
ta the cruel system. Who ha» not been 
pressed by the ibllowiog jline^.. 

'' My ear is painTd, 
My soul h sick with every day's report 
Of wrong and oatrage with wfakbtbis earth isfilFdl 
There is no flesh in man's obdiMfate heart, 
It does not feel dx maUi The natural bond 
Of brotherhood is sever'd as the flax 
That falls estindier at the teiu^ 9f firt; 
He finds his fellow guilty ef a skin 
Not coloured like his own, and havinr powV 
T' infovce the wrong for s«icb a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes htm as his hnwful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow fi^th 
Abhor eacb other. Monntains- interposed, 
Df ake enemies of nations, who bad else. 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 
Thus man devotes liis brother, and destroys ; 
And, worse than aH, and most to be depler'd 
As human Nature's broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him, and tasks bim^ and exacts his sweas 
'With stripes, that mercy with a bteedii^ heart 
Weeps, when tAte sees inflicted on a beast. 
Then what Ssman 7 And what man, seeing this^. 
And having human feelings, does not blush, 
And hang nis head to think himsetf a man ? 
I would not have a slave to tilt my gronnd, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 
A nd tremble when I wake, for all the wealth ' 
That sinews bought and sold have ever eem'd. 
No -. dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation priz'd above all price, 
i had much rather be myself the slave, 
And wear the bonds, than fasten then oa him. 
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We have no slaves at hoine....tben why abroad ? 
And th»y themselves ouce ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emaocipate and loos'd. 
Slaves canuot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
Tbey toach our country, and their shackles fall.* 
That^s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. fiSpread it then, 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all your empire... .that where Britam's powV 
Is felt, mankina may feel her mercy too." 



CHAPTER III. 

Forerunners continued, — 3Ieasures of the Qua- 
kers. 

Georob Fox, the venerable founder of the 
Society of the Quakers, took strong and decid- 
ed ground against the Stave-trade. He was co- 
temporary with Richard Baxter, being born not 
long after him, and dying much about the same 
time. Like him, he left his testimony against 
this wicked trade. When he was in the island 
of Barbadoes, in" the year 1671, he delivered 
himself to those who attended his religious 
meetings in the following manner : 

*' Consider with yourselves," says he, ** if you 
were in the same condition as the poor Africans 
are, who came strangers to you, and were sold 
to you as slaves ; I say, if this should be the 
condition of you or yours, you would think it a 
hard measure ; yea, and very great bondage and 
cruelty. And therefore consider seriously of 
this ; and do you'for them, and to them, as you 
would willingly have them, or any others do 

* Expressions used in the great trial, when Mr. Sharp ob- 
tained the verdict in favour of Somerset. 
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UDto you, were you in the like slavish conditioi 
and bring them to know the Lord Christ/' 

In the year 1727, we find that the whol 
Society at a yearly meeting held in Londor 
adopted the following Resolution. " It is th 
sense of this meeting, that the importing ( 
Negroes from their native country and relation 
by Friends, is not a commendable nor allowe 
practice, and is therefore censured by this meet 
ing." 

In the year 175S the Quakers thought it thei 
duty, as a body, to pass another Resolution upo 
this subject. At this time the nature of th 
trade beginning to be better known, we find thei 
more animated upon it, as the following extrac 
will show : 

" We fervently warn all in profession with ui 
that they carefully avoid being any way concert 
ed in reaping the unrighteous profits arising froi 
the iniquitous practice of dealing in Negro c 
other slaves; whereby, in the original purchase 
one man selleth another, as he doth the beasi 
that perish, without any better pretension to 
property in him than that of superiour force ; i 
direct violation of the Gospel rulo, which teachet 
all to do as they would be done by, and to d 
good to all ; being the reverse of that covetoi 
disposition, which furnishetb encouragement 1 
those poor ignorant people to perpetuate the 
savage wars, in order to supply the demands < 
this most unnatural trafiSc, by which great nun 
bers of mankind, free by nature, are subject l 
inextricable bondage ; and which hathoften bee 
observed to fill their possessors with haughtines 
tyranny, luxury, and barbarity, corrupting tti 
minds and debasing the morals of theij: childrei 
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to the anspetkable prejudice of reVigfon and 
virtue, and the exclusion of that holy spirit of 
universal love, meekness, and charity, which is 
the unchangeable nature and the glofy of true 
Christianity. We therefore can do no less than, 
with the greatest earnest^ss, impress it upon 
Friends every where, that thc7 endeavour to keep 
their hands clear of this unrighteous gain of op- 
pression." 

At the yearly meeting of 1761, they agreed 
to exclude from membership such as should be 
found concerned in this trade ; and in the meet- 
ing of 1763, they endeavoured to draw the cords 
still tighter, by attaching criminality to those, 
who sbouM aid and abet the trade in any man- 
ner. 

The Society was now ready to make an appeal 
to others, and to bear a more public testimony 
in favour of the injured Africans. According- 
ly, in the month of June 178^, when a bill had 
been brought into the House of Commons for 
certain regulations to be made with respect to 
the African trade, the Society sent the following 
petition to that branch of the legislature : 

** Your petitioners, met in this their annual 
assembly, having solemnly considered the state 
of the enslaved Negroes, conceive themselves 
engaged, in religious duty, to lay the suffering 
situation of that unhappy people before you, as 
a subject loudly calling for the humane interpo- 
sition of the legislature. 

" Tour petitioners regret that a nation, pro- 
fessing the Christian faith, should so far coun- 
teract the principles of humanity and justice, as 
by the cruel treatment of this oppressed race to 
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fill their minds with prejudices against the mild 
and beneficent doctrines of the Gospel. 
. '^ Under the countenance of the laws of this 
country many thousands of these our fellow-crea- 
tures, entitled to the natural rights of mankind, 
arc held as personal property in cruel bondage ; 
and your petitioners being informed that a Bill 
for the Regulation of the African Trade is now 
before the House, containing a clause which re- 
strains the officers of the African Company from 
exporting Negroes, your petitioners, deeply af- 
fected with a consideration of the rapine, op- 
pression, and bloodshed, attending this traffic; 
humbly request that this restriction may be ex- 
tended to all persons whomsoever, or that the 
House would grant such other relief in the 
premises as in its wisdom may seem meet.'* 

This petition was presented by Sir Cecil 
Wray, who, on introducing it, spoke very re- 
spectfully of the Society. He declared his hearty 
approbation of their application, and said he 
hoped he should see the day when not a slave 
wonld remain within the dominions of this realm. 
Lord North seconded the motion, saying he 
could have no objection to the petition, and that 
its object ought to recommend it to every humane 
breast ; that it did credit to the most benevolent 
society in the world ; but that, the session being 
so far advanced, the subject could not then be 
taken into consideration ; and he regretted that 
the Slave-trade, against which the petition was 
so justly directed, was in a commercial view be^ 
come necessary to almost every nation of Europe. 
The petition was then brought up and read, aile^; 
which it was ordered to lie on the table. This 
was the first petition (being two years eartier 
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than that from the iu habitants of Bridge water,) 
which was ever presented to parliament for the 
abolition of the Slave-trade. 

In this same year 1783, an event occurred, 
which will be found of great importance in the 
present history, and in which only individuals 
belonging to this Society were concerned. This 
event seems to have arisen naturally out of exist- 
ing or past circumstances. For the Society, as 
I have before stated, had sent a petition to Par- 
liament in this year, praying for the abolition of 
the Slave-trade. It bad also laid the foundation 
for a public distribution of books, which had 
been published,with a view of enlightening others 
on this great subject. The case of the ship 
Zong, which I have before had occasion to ex- 
plain, had occurred this same year. A letter 
also had been presented, much about the same 
time, by Benjamin West, from Anthony Ben- 
ezet, in America, to our Queen < in behalf 
of the injured Africans, which she had received 
graciously. These subjects occupied at this 
time the attention of many Quaker families, and 
among others, that of a few individuals, who 
were in close intimacy with each other. These, 
when they met together frequently conversed 
upon them. They perceived, as facts came out 
in conversation, that there was a growing knowl- 
edge and hatred of the Slave-trade, and that the 
temper of the times was ripening towards its 
abolition. Hence a disposition manifested itself 
among these^ to unite as labourers for the fur- 
therance of so desirable an object. An union 
was at length proposed and approved of, and t he 
following persons (placed in alphabetical order) 
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came together to execute the offices growing out 
of it: 

William Dillwyn, Thomas Knowlea, M. D^ 

George Harrison, John Lloyd, 

Samuel Hoare, Joseph Woods. 

' The first meeting was held on the seventh of 
July, 1783. At this '*they assembled to con- 
sider what steps they should take for the relief 
and liberation of the Negro slaves in the West- 
Indies, and for the discouragement of the Slave- 
trade on the coast of Africa." 

To promote this object they conceived it ne- 
cessary that the public mind should be enlighten^ 
ed respecting it They had recourse therefore 
to the public papers, and they appointed their 
members in turn to write in these, and to see 
that their productions were inserted. They 
kept regular minutes for this purpose. It was 
not however known to the world that such an 
association existed. 

I shall take my leave of it, simply remarking, 
that it was the first ever formed in England for 
the promotion of the abolition of the Slave-trader 



CHAPTER IV. 

Preparative Measures of Quakers and others iff 

America, 

The Quakers in America early manifested a 
deep and compassionate feeling toward the a^ 
tlicted African. 

It is true, that at first, they with others became 
the owners of Slaves, the manner in whidi 
they were procur^^ not being at that time gen^ 
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erally known. Most of them, however, treated 
their Slaves with great kindness. But notwith- 
standing their mildness toward them, and the 
consequent content of their Slaves, some of the 
Society soon began to entertain donbts, in re- 
gard to the lawfulneiB of holding the Negroes in 
bondage at all. 

So early as in the year 1688, some emigrants 
from Krieshiem in Germany, who had adopted 
the principles of William Penn, and followed 
him into Pennsylvania, urged in the yearly meet 
ing of the Society there, the inconsistency of 
baying, selling, and holding men in slavery, with 
the principles of the Christian religion. 

In the year 1696, the yearly meeting for that 
province, took up the subject as a public concern, 
and, the result was advice to the members of it 
to guard against future importations of African 
slaves, and to be particularly attentive to the 
treatment of those, who were then in their pos- 
session. 

In the year 1711, the same yearly meeting 
resumed the important subject, and confirmed 
and renewed the advice, which had been before 
given. 

In the year 1754, the same meeting issued 
a pertinent and truly Christian letter to all the 
members within its jurisdiction. This letter 
contained exhortations to all in the connexion to 
desist from purchasing, and importing slaves, 
and, where they possessed them, to have a ten- 
der consideration of their condition. But that 
the first part of the subject of this exhortation 
might be enforced, the yearly meeting for the 
same provinces came to a resolution in 1755, 
Tiiat if any of the members belonging to it 
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bought or imported slaves, the overseers wen 
inform their respective monthly meetings of 
that '' these might treat with them, as they ml 
be directed in the wisdom of truth.'* 

In the year 1776, the same yearly meet 
carried the matter still furthtr. It was then 
acted, That the owners of slaves, who refu 
to execute proper instruments for giving tli 
their freedom, were to be disowned likewise. 

In 1778 it was enacted by the same meeti 
That the children of those, who had been 
free by members, should be tenderly advie 
and have a suitable education given them. 

Whilst the body were thus decisive in tl 
measures, individuals of the Society were zeal 
and devoted in their endeavours to promote 
same humane cause. Amongst these Anth< 
Benezet stands conspicuous. This distinguisl 
philanthropist was born at St. Quintin, in Picai 
of a respectable family, in the year 1718. 
father was one of the many protestants, who, 
consequence of the persecutions which folloi 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz, sought 
asylum in foreign countries. After a short a 
in Holland, he settled, with his wife and childr 
in London, in 1715. 

Anthony Benezet, having received from 
father a liberal education, served an apprenti 
ship in an eminent mercantile house in Lond 
In 1731, however, he removed with his fan 
to Philadelphia, where he joined in profess 
with the Quakers. His three brothers then 
gaged in trade, and made considerable pecuni 
acquisitions in it. He himself might have f 
taken both of their concerns and of their pi 
perity ; but he did not feel himself at liberty 
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embark in tbeir andertakings. He considered 
the accumulation of wealth as of no importance, 
when compared with the enjoyment of doing 
good ; and he chose the humble situation of a 
schoolmaster, as according best with this notion, 
believing, that by endeavouring to train up youth 
10 knowledge and virtue, he should become more 
extensively useful than in any other way to his 
fellow-creatures. 

He had not been long in his new situation, 
before he manifested such an uprightness of 
conduct, such a courtesy of .manners, such a 
purity of intention, and such a spirit of beneve- 
leoce, that he attracted the notice, and gained 
the good opinion, of the inhabitants among 
whom he lived. He had ready access to them, 
in consequence, upon all occasions ; and, if there 
were any whom he failed to influence at any of 
these times, he never went away without the 
possession of their respect. 

In the year 1756, when a considerable num- 
ber of French families were removed from 
Acadia into Pennsylvania, on account of some 
political suspicions, he felt deeply interested 
abont them. In a country where few understood 
their language, they were wretched and help- 
less; but Anthony Benezet endeavoured to 
soften the rigour of their situation, by his kind 
attention towards them. He exerted himself 
also in their behalf, by procuring many contri- 
butions for them, which, by the consent of his 
fellow-citizens, were entrusted to his care. 

One of the means which Anthony Benezet 
took to promote the cause in question, (and an 
effectual one it proved, as far as it went) was to 
Ifive his scholars a due knowledge xitvd ^xo\i^x 

6 
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impressions concerning it Situated as they 
were likely to be, in afterlife, in a countff 
where slavery was a custom, he thus prepared 
many, and this annually, for the promotion of his 
plans. 

To enlighten others, and to give them a simi- 
lar bias, he had recourse to different measures 
from time to time. In the almanacs published 
annually in Philadelphia, he procured articles to 
be inserted, which he believed would attract the 
notice of the reader, and make him pause, at 
least for a while, as to the lawfulness of the Slave- 
trade. He wrote, also, as he saw occasion, in 
the public papers of the day. From small things 
he proceeded to greater. He collected, at 
length, further information on the subject, and, 
winding it up with observations and reflections, 
he produced several little tracts, which he circu- 
lated successively (but generally at his own ex- 
pense), as he considered them adapted to the 
temper and circumstances of the times. 

In the course of this his employment, having 
found some who had approved his tracts and to 
whom, on that account, he wished to write, and 
sending his tracts to others, to whom be thought 
it proper to introduce them by letter, he found 
himself engaged in a correspondence, which 
much engrossed his time, but which proved of 
great importance in procuring many advocates 
for his cause. 

In the year 1702, when he had obtained a 
still greatej store of information, he published a 
larcrer work. This, however, he entitled,. A 
short Account of that Part of Africa inhabited 
by the Negroes. In 1767 he published, A Cau- 
$ion and Warning to Great-Britain and her Cot- 
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pDies, on the Calamitous State of the enslafed 
Negroes in the British Dominions: and soon 
after this, appeared, A Historical Account of 
Guinea, its Situation, Produce, and the General 
Disposition of its Inhabitants ; with an Inquiry 
into the Rise and Progress of the Slave-trade, 
its Nature, and Calamitous Effects. This 
pamphlet contained a clear and distinct develope- 
nent of the subject, from the best authorities. 
It contained also the sentiments of many en- 
lightened men upos it ; and it became instru- 
mental, beyond any other book e?er before pub- 
lished, in disseminating a proper knowledge and 
detestation of this trade. 

Anthony Benezet may be considered as one of 
the most zealous, vigilant, and active advocates, 
which the cause of the oppressed Africans ever 
had. He seemed to have been born and to have 
lived for the promotion of it, and therefore he 
never omitted any the least opportunity of serv- 
ing it. If a person called upon him 'who was 
going a journey, his first thoughts usually were, 
how he could make him an instrument in its fa- 
vour ; and he either gave him tracts to distrib- 
ute, or he sent letters by him, or he gave him 
some commission on the subject, so that he was 
the means of employing several persons at the 
same time, in various parts of America, in ad- 
vancing the work he had undertaken. 

In the same manner he availed himself of 
every other circumstance, as far as he could, to 
the same end. When he heard that Mr. Gran- 
\ill Sharp had obtained, in the year 1772, the 
noble verdict in the cause of Somerset the slave, 
he opened a correspondence with him, which ho 
jiepi op, that there might be an uuiou o^ ^c,\\^yw 
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between them for the future, as far as it could 
be effected, and that they might each give en- 
couragement to the other to proceed. 

He wrote also a letter to the Countess of Hun- 
tingdon on the following subject. She had 
founded a college, at the recommendation of 
George Whitefield, called the Orphan-house, near 
Savannah, in Georgia, and had endowed it. The 
object of this institution was, to furnish scholas- 
tic instruction to the poor, and to prepare some 
of them for the ministry. George Whitefield, 
ever attentive to the cause of the poor Africans, 
thought that this institution might have been 
useful to them also ; but soon after his death, 
they who succeeded him bought slaves, and these 
in unusual numbers, to extend the rice and indi- 
go plantations belonging to the college. The 
letter then in question was written by Anthony 
Benezet, in order to lay before the Conntess, as 
a religious woman, the misery she was occasion- 
ing in Africa, by allowing the managers of her 
college in Georgia to give encouragement to the 
Slave-trade. The Countess replied, that such a 
measure should never have her countenance, 
and that she would take care to prevent it. 

On discovering that the Abbe Raynal had 
brought out his celebrated work, in which he 
manifested a tender feeling in behalf of the in* 
jured Africans, he entered into a correspondence 
with him, hoping to make him yet more useful 
to their cause. 

Finding, also, in the year 1783, that the Slave- 
trade, which had greatly declined during the 
American war, was reviving, he addressed a pa- 
thetic letter to our Queen, (as I mentioned in 
the Jast chapter,) who, on hearing the high ehar-^ 
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acter of the writer of it from Beajamtn West, 
received it with marks of peculiar condescension 
and attention. The foliowiog is a copy of it. 

♦* To Charlotte^ Queen of QreaUBritain. 

*' Impressed with a sense of religious duty, 
and encouraged by the opinion generally enter- 
tained of thy benevolent disposition to succour 
the distressed, I take the liberty, very respectful- 
ly, to offer to thy perusal some tracts, which, I 
believe faithfully describe the suffering condi- 
tion of many hundred thousands of our fellow- 
creatures of the African race, great numbers of 
whom, rent from every tender connexion in life, 
are annually taken from their native land, to 
endure, in the American islands and plantations, 
a most rigorous and cruel slavery ; whereby 
many, very many of them, are brought to a 
melancholy and untimely end. 

'' When it is considered that the inhabitants 
of Great-Britain, who are themselves so eminent- 
ly blessed in the enjoyment of religious and civil 
liberty, have long been, and yet are, very deeply 
concerned in this flagrant violation of the com- 
mon rights of mankind, and that even its nation- 
al authority is exerted in support of the African 
Slave-trade, there is much reason to apprehend, 
that this has been, and, as long as the evil exists, 
will continue to be, an occasion of drawing down 
the Divine displeasure on the nation and its de- 
pendencies. May these considerations induce 
thee to interpose thy kind endeavours in behalf 
of this greatly injured people, whose abject situ- 
ation gives them an additional claim to the pity 
and assistance of the generous mind, inasnauch 

6'* 
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as they are altogether deprived of the means of 
soliciting effectual relief for themselves ; that so 
thou mayest not only be a blessed instrument in 
the hand of Him * by virhom kings reign and 
princes decree justice,' to avert the awful judge- 
ments by which the empire has already been so 
remarkably shaken, but that the blessings of 
thousands ready to perish may come upon thee, 
at a time when the superiour advantages atten- 
dant on thy situation in this world will no longer 
be of any avail to thy consolation and support. 

'^ To the tracts on this subject to which I 
have thus ventured to crave thy particular atten- 
tion, I have added some which at different times 
I have believed it ray duty to publish,* and 
which, I trust, will afford thee some satisfaction, 
their design being for the furtherance of that 
universal peace and good-will amongst men, 
which the gospel was intended to introduce. 

<< I hope thou wilt kindly excuse the freedom 
used on this occasion by an ancient man, whose 
mind, for more than forty years past, has been 
much separated from the common intercourse of 
the world, and long painfully exercised in the 
consideration of the miseries under which so 
large a part of mankind, equally with, us the ob- 
jects of, redeeming love, are suffering the most 
unjust and grievous oppression, and who sincere- 
ly desires thy temporal and eternal felicity, and 
that of thy royal consort. 

Anthony Benezet." 

Anthony Benezet, besides the care he bestow- 
ed upon forwarding the cause of the oppressed 

* These related to the principles of the religious society of 
the Quakers. 
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Africans in different parts of the world, found 
time to promote the comforts and improve the 
condition of those in the State in which he 
lived. Apprehending that much advantage 
would arise both to them and the public, from 
instructing them in common learning, he zeal- 
ously promoted the establishment of a school for 
that purpose. Much of the two last years of his 
life 1^ devoted to a personal attendance on this 
school, being earnestly desirous that they who 
came to it might be better qualified for the en- 
joyment of that freedom to which great numbers 
of them had been then restored. To this he 
sacrificed the superiour emoluments of his for- 
mer* school, and his bodily ease also, although 
the weakness of his constitution seemed to de- 
mand indulgence. By his last will he directed, 
that, after the decease of his widow, his whole 
little fortune (the savings of the industry of fifty 
years) should, except a few very small legacies, 
be applied to the support of it. During his at- 
tendance upon it he had the happiness to find, 
(and his situation enabled him to make the com- 
parison,) that Providence had been equally lib- 
eral to the Africans in genius and talents as to 
other people. 

After a few days illness this excellent man 
died at Philadelphia in the spring of 1784. The 
interment of his remains was attended by sev- 
eral thousands of all ranks, professions, and par- 
ties, who united in deploring their loss. The 
mournful procession was 'closed by some hun- 
dreds of those poor Africans, who had been per- 
sonally benefited by his labours, and whose be- 
haviour on the occasion, showed the gratitude 
and affection they considered to be due to him 
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as their own private benefactor, as well as the 
benefactor of their whole race. 

Others in America, beside the Quakers, early 
took the part of the oppressed Africans. In the 
first part of the eighteenth century, Judge Sewali, 
of New-England, came forward as a zealous ad- 
vocate fot them. He addressed a memorial to 
the legislature, which he called The Selling of 
Joseph, and in which he pleaded their cause 
both as a lawyer and a Christian. This memo- 
rial produced an effect upon many, but particu- 
larly upon those of his own persuasion; and 
from this time the presbyterians appear to have 
encouraged a sympathy in their favour. 

In the year 1739, the celebrated George 
Whitefield became an instrument in turning the 
attention of many others to their hard case, and 
of begetting in these a fellow-sympathy towards 
them. This laborious minister, having been 
deeply affected with what he had seen in the 
course of his religious travels in America, 
thought it his duty to address a letter from Georgia 
to the inhabitants of Maryland, Virginia, and 
North and South Carolina. This letter was 
printed in the year above mentioned, and is in 
part as follows : 

*' As I lately passed through your provinces in 
my way hither, I was sensibly touched with a 
fellow-feeling for the miseries of the poor Ne- 
groes. Whether it be lawful for Christians to 
buy slaves, and thereby encourage the nations 
from whom they are bought to be at perpetual 
war with each other, I shall not take upon me to 
determine. Sure I am it is sinful, when they 
have bought them, to use them as bad as though 
they were brutes, nay worse ; and whatever par-* 
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ticular exceptions there may be (as I would 
charitably hope there are some) I fear the gen-* 
erality of you, who own Negroes, are liable to 
such a charge ; for your slaves, I believe, work 
as bard, if not harder than the horses whereon 
yoa ride. These, after they have done their 
work« are fed and taken proper care of; but 
many Negroes when wearied with labour in your 
plantations, have been obliged to grind their corn 
after their return home. Your dogs are caressed 
and fondled at your table ; but your slaves, who 
are frequently called dogs or beasts, have not an 
equal privilege. They are scarce permitted to 
pick up the crumbs which fall from their master's 
table. Not to mention what numbersHbave been 
given up to the inhuman usage of cruel task- 
masters who, by their unrelenting scourges have 
ploughed their backs, and made long furrows, 
and at length brought them even unto death. 
When passing along I have viewed your planta- 
tions cleared and cultivated, many spacious 
houses built, and the owners of them faring 
sumptuously erery day, my blood has frequently 
almost run cold within me, to consider bow 
many of your slaves had neither convenient fcx>d 
to eat nor proper raiment to put on, notwith- 
standing most of the comforts you enjoy were 
solely owing to their indefatigable labours." 

The letter, from which this is an extract, pro- 
duced a desirable effect upon many of those, who 
perused it, but particularly upon such as began to 
be seriously disposed in these times. And as 
George Whitefield continued a firm friend to the 
poor Africans, never losing an opportunity of 
serving them, he interested, in the course of his 
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useful life, many thousands of his followers in 
their favour. 

In the year 1772, a disposition favourable to 
the oppressed Africans became very generally 
manifest in some of the American Provinces. 
The house of burgesses of Virginia even prei* 
sented a petition to the King, beseeching his 
majei»ty to remove all those restraints on his 
governours of that colony, which inhibited their 
assent to such laws, as might check that inho* 
roan and impolitic commerce, the Slave-trade : 
and it is remarkable, that the refusal of the Brit- 
ish government to permit the Virginians to ex* 
elude slaves from among them by law, was ena<- 
merated afterwards among the public reasons for 
separating from the mother country. 

But this friendly disposition was greatly ia* 
creased in the year 1773, by the literary labours 
of Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia,* who, I 
believe, is a member of the presbyterian church. 
For in this year, at the instigation of Anthony 
Benezet, he took up the cause of the oppressed 
Africans in a little work, which he entitled. An 
Address to the Inhabitants of the British Settle- 
ments on the Slavery of the Negroes ; and soon 
afterwards in another, which was a vindication 
of the first, in answer to an acrimonious attack 
by a West-Indian planter. These publication? 
contained many new observations. They were 
written in a polished style ; and while they en-^ 
hibited the erudition and talents, they showed 
the liberality and benevolence, of .the author. 
Having had a considerable circulation, they 

* Dr. Rush has been better known since for ills other literary 
works ; such as his Me<iieal Dissertations, his Treatises on t^ 
P'jscipVme of Schools, Criminal Lgiw, &c. 
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spread con?iction among many, and promoted 
the cause for which they had been so laudably 
undertaken. 

But in the next year, or in the year 1774,* 
the increased good-will towards the Africans be- 
earoe so apparent, but more particularly in Penn<> 
sylvania, where the Quakers were more nurner-* 
ous than in any other state, that ihey, who con^ 
sidered* themsel?es more immediately as the 
firiends of these injured people, thought it right 
to avail themselves of it: and accordingly James 
Pemberton, one of the most conspicuous of the 
Quakers in Pennsyl?ania, and Dr. Rush, one of 
the most conspicuous of those befonging to the 
various other religious communities in that prov- 
ince, undertook, in conjunction with others, the 
important task of bringing those into a society 
who were friendly to this cause. In this under- 
taking they succeeded. This society, which 
was confined to Pennsylvania, was the first ever 
formed in America, in which there was an union 
of persons of different religious denominations 
in behalf of the African race. 

But this society had scarcely begun to act, 
when the war broke out between England and 
America, which had the effect of checking its 
operations. This was considered as a severe 
blow upon it. But as those things which appear 
most to our disadvantage, turn out often the 
most to our benefit, so the war, by giving birth 
to the independence of America, was ultimately 
favourable to its progress. For as this contest 

* In this year, Elhanah Winchester, a supporter of the doc- 
trine of universal redemption, turned the attention of many 6f 
bis hearers to this subject; both by private interference ancl by 
preaching expresf^ly upon it. 
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had produced during its contiDuance, so it left^ 
when it was over, a general enthusiasm for liber- 
ty. Many talked of little else but of the freedom 
they had gained. These were naturally led to 
the consideration of those among them, wh^ 
were groaning in bondage. They began to feel 
for their hard case. They began to think that 
they should not deserve the new blessing which 
they had acquired, if they denied it to others. 
Thus the discussions, which originated in this 
contest, became the occasion of turning the at- 
tention of many, who might not otherwise have 
thought of it, towards the miserable condition 
of the slaves. 

Nor were writers wanting, who, influenced by 
considerations on the war and the independence 
resulting from it, made their works subservient 
to the same benevolent end. A work, entitled, 
A Serious Address to the Rulers of America on 
the Inconsistency of their Conduct respecting 
Slavery, forming a Contrast between the En- 
croachments of England on American Liberty 
and American Injustice .in tolerating Slavery, 
which appeared in l^SS, was particularly instru- 
mental in producing this effect. This excited a 
more than usual attention to the case of these 
oppressed people, and where most of all it could 
be useful. For the author compared in two op- 
posite columns the animated speeches and resolu- 
tions of the members of congress in behalf of 
their own liberty with their conduct in continu- 
ing slavery to other's. Hence the legislature be- 
gan to feel the inconsistency of the practice ; 
and so far had the sense of this inconsistency 
spread there, that when the delegates met from 
each State, to consider of a federal union, there 
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was a desire* that the abolition of the Slate- 
trade should be one of the articles in it. This 
was, however, bpposed by the delegates from 
North and South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, 
and Georgia, the five States which had the great- 
est concern in slaves. But even these offered 
to agree to the article, provided a condition was 
annexed to it, (which was afterwards done,) that 
the power of such abolition should not com- 
mence in the legislature till the first of January 
1806. 

In consequence, then, of these different cir- 
cumstances, the society of Pennsylvania, the ob- 
ject of which was " for promoting the abolition 
of slavery and the relief of free Negroes unlaw- 
fully held in bondage,*' became so popular, that . 
in the year 1787 it was thought desirable to en- 
large it Accordingly several new members 
Dvere admitted into it. The celebrated Dr. 
Franklin, who had long warmly espoused the 
caase of the injured Africans, was appointed 
president ; James Pemberton and Jonathan Pen- 
rose were appointed vice-presidents ; Dr. Benja- 
min Rush and Tench Coxe, secretaries ; James 
Star, treasurer. 



CHAPTER V. 

Circumstance which called the cUtention of the 
Author toAhe African cause. 

Dr. Pbckard, vice-chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, bad distinguished himself in 
the earlier part of his life by certain publications 
on the intermediate state of the aowV^ «xk4 Vs^ 
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t)thers in favour of civil and religious liberty 
To the latter cause he was a warm friend, seldoa 
omitting any opportunity of declaring his seDti* 
mcnts in its favour. In the course of his pre 
ferment he was appointed by Sir John Griffin 
afterwards Lord Howard, of Walden, to tb< 
mastership of Magdalen College in the Uoiver- 
sity of Cambridge. In this high office he coD' 
sidered it to be his duty to support those doc 
trines which he had espoused when in an infe- 
riour station ; and accordingly, when in the yeai 
1784 it devolved upon him to preach a sermoi: 
before the University of Cambridge, he chose hie 
favourite subject, in the handling of which he 
took an opportunity of speaking of the Slave- 
trade in the following nervous manner : 

** Now, whether we consider the crime, with 
respect to the individuals concerned in this most 
barbarous and cruel traffic, or whether we con* 
sider it as patronized and encouraged by thf 
laws of the land, it presents to our view an equf 
degree of enormity. A crime, founded on 
dreadful preeminence in wickedness : a crinr 
which, being both of individuals and the natio 
must some time draw down upon us the heavii 
judgement of Almighty God, who made oi o 
blood all the sons of men, and who gave to 
equally a natural right to liberty ; and who, t 
ing all the kingdoms of the earth with eo 
providential justice, cannot suffer such delil 
ate, such monstrous iniquity, to pass long 
punished." 

But Dr. Peckard did not consider this deli 
of his testimony, though it was given befc 
learned and religious body, as a sufficient 
charge of his duty, while any opportunit 
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maincd of renewing it with effect. And, as 
such an one offered in the year 1785, when ho 
was vice-chancellor of the University, he em- 
braced it. In consequence of his office, it de- 
Tolved upon him to give out two subjects for 
Latin dissertations, one to the midjdle bachelors, 
and the other to the senior bachelors of arts. 
They who produced the best were to obtain the 
prizes. To the latter, he proposed the follow- 
ing: "Anne liceat Invitos in Servitutem dare?" 
or, '*Is it right to make slaves of others against 
their will ?" 

This circumstance of giving out the subjects 
for the prizes, though only an ordinary measure, 
became the occasion of my own labours, or of 
the real honour which I feel in being able to 
consider myself as the next coadjutor of this 
class in the cause of the injured Africans. For 
it happened in this year that, being of the order 
of senior bachelors, I became qualified to write. 
I had gained a prize for the best Latin disserta- 
tion in the former year, and, therefore, it was 
expected that I should obtain one in the present, 
or 1 should be considered av having lost my 
reputation both in the eyes of the University and 
of my own College. It had happened also, that 
I had been honoured with the first of the prizes^ 
in that year, and therefore it was expected again, 
that I should obtain the first on this occasion. 
The acquisition of the second, however honour- 
able, would have been considered as a falling 
off, or as a loss of former fame. J felt myself^ 
therefore, particularly called upon to maintain 

* There are two prizes on eacli spbject, one for 0)0 b^st tu^t 
l^e other for tbt; secopcl'ljiest easa^'^ 
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my post And, with feelings of this kind, I be-* 
gan to prepare myself for the question. 

In studying the thesis, I conceived it to point 
directly to the African Slave-trade, and more 
particularly as I knew that Dr. Peckard^ in the 
sermon which I have mentioned, had pronounced 
so warmly against it. At any rate, I determined 
to give it this construction. But, alas ! I was 
wholly ignorant of this subject ; and, what was 
unfortunate, a few weeks only were allowed for 
the composition. I was determined, however, 
to make the best use of my time. I got access 
to the manuscript papers of a deceased friend, 
who had been in the trade. I was acquainted 
also with several officers who had been in the 
West-Indies, and from these I gained something. 
But I still felt myself at a loss for materials, and 
I did not know where to get them; when going 
by accident into a friend's house, I took up a 
newspaper then lying on his table. One of the 
articles, which attracted my notice, was an ad«< 
vertisement of Anthony Benezet's Historical 
Account of Guinea. I soon left my friend and 
his paper, and, to lose no time, hastened to Lon- 
don to buy it. In this precious book I found 
almost all I wanted. I obtained, by means of 
it, a knowledge of, and gained access to, the 
great^ authorities of Adanson, Moore, Barbot, 
Smith, Bosman, and others. It was of great 
consequence to know what these persons had 
said upon this subject. For, having been them- 
selves either long resident in Africa, or very fre- 
quently there, their knowledge of it could not 
be questioned. Having been concerned also in 
the trade, it was not likely that they would crim- 
inate themselves more than they could avoid. 
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Writing too at a time, when the abolition was 
not even thongbt of, they could not have been 
biaflsed with any view to that event. And, lastly, 
baving been dead many years, they could not 
have been influenced, as living evidences may 
be supposed to have been, either to conceal or 
to exaggerate, as their own interest might lead 
them, either by being concerned in the continue 
ance of the trade, or by supporting the opinions 
of those of their patrons in power, who were on 
the different sides of this question. 

Famished then in this manner, I began my 
work. But no person can tell the severe trial, 
which the writing of it proved to me. I had 
expected pleasure from the invention of the ar- 
guments, from the arrangement of them, from 
the putting of them together, and from the 
thought in the interim that I was engaged in an 
innocent contest for literary honour. But all 
my pleasure was damped by the facts which were 
now continually before me. It was but one 
gloomy subject from morning to night. In the 
daytime I was uneasy. In the night I had little 
rest. I sometimes never closed my eyelids for 
grief. It became now not so much a trial for 
academical reputation, as for the production of 
a work, which might be useful to injured Africa. 
And keeping this idea in my mind ever afler the 
perusal of ^nezet, I always slept with a candle 
in my room, that I might rise out of bed and 
put down such thoughts as might occur to me in 
the night, if I judged them valuable, conceiving 
that no arguments of any moment should be lost 
in so great a cause. Having at length finished 
this painful task, I sent my Essay to the vice- 

7* 
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cbanceilort ami soon afterwards found myseli* 
honoured as before with the first prize. 

As it is usual to read these essays publicly in 
the senatehouse soon after the prize is adjudged, 
I was called to Cambridge for this purpose. I 
went and performed my office. On returning 
however to London, the subject of it almost 
wholly engrossed my thoughts. I became at 
times very seriously affected while upon the 
road. I stopped my horse occasionally, and dis- 
mounted and walk^. I frequently tried to per- 
suade myself in these intervals that the contents 
of my Essay could not be true. The more how- 
ever I reflected upon them, or rather upon the 
authorities on which they were founded, the 
more I gave them credit. Coming in sight of 
Wade's Mill in Hertfordshire, I sat down dis- 
consolate on the turf by the road side and held 
my horse. Here a thought came into my mind, 
that if the contents of the Essay were true, it 
was time some person should see these calami- 
ties to their end. Agitated in this manner I 
reached home. This was in the summer of 
1785. 

In the course of the autumn of the same year 
I experienced similar impressions. I walked 
frequently into the woods, that I might think ou 
the subject in solitude, and find relief to my 
mind there. But there the question still recur- 
red, ^' Are these things true 1*' Still the answer 
followed as instantaneously, " They are." Still 
the result accompanied it, *' Then surely some 
person should interfere." I then began to envy 
those who had seats in parliament, and who had 
great riches, and widely extended connexions, 
which would enable them to take up this cause. 
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Finding scarcely any one at that time who 
thought of it, I was turned frequently to myself. 
But here many difficdities arose. It struck me, 
among others, that a young man of only twenty- 
four years of age could not have that solid judge 
ment, or knowledge of men, manners, and 
things, which were requisite to qualify him to 
undertake a task of such magnitude and impor- 
tance;* and with whom was 1 to unite ? I be- 
lieved also that it looked so much like one of 
the feigned labours of Hercules, that my under- 
standing would be suspected if I proposed it. 
On ruminating however on the subject, I found 
one thing at least practicable, and that this also 
was In my power. I could translate my Latin 
dissertation. I could enlarge it usefully. I 
could see how the public received it, or how far 
they were likely to favour any serious measures, 
which should have a tendency to produce the 
abolition of the Slave-trade. Upon this then I 
determined; and in the middle of the month of 
November 1785, 1 began my work. 

By the middle of January, I had finished half 
of it, though I had made considerable additions. 
I now thought of engaging with some bookseller 
to print it when finished. For this purpose I 
called upon Mr. Cadell, in the Strand, and con- 
sulted him about it. He said that as the origin- 
al Essay had been honoured by the University of 
Cambridge with the first prize, this circumstance 
.would ensure it a respectable circulation among 
persons of taste. I own I was not much pleased 
with his opinion. I wished the Essay to 5nd its 
way -among useful people, and among such as 
would think and act with me. Accordingly I 
left Mr. Cadell, afler having thanked him for 
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his civility, atld ddiernrtiued, as I thought I had 
time sufficient before dioner, to call upon a* 
friend in the city. In going past the Royal Ex-* 
change, Mr. Joseph Hancock, one of the relig-> 
ious society of the Quakers, and with w^iose 
family my own had been long united in friend-^ 
ship, suddenly met me. He first accosted me 
by saying that 1 was the person, whom he was 
wishing to see. He then asked me why I had 
not published by Prize Essay. I asked him in 
return 'what had made him think of that subject 
in particular. He replied, that his own Society 
had long taken it up as a religious body, and in- 
dividuals among them were wishing to find me 
out. 1 asked him who. He answered, James 
Phillips, a bookseller, in George-yard, Lombard* 
Street, and William Dillwyn, of Walthamstow, 
and others. Having hut little time to spare, I 
desired him to introduce me to one of them* 
In a few minutes he took me to James Phillips, 
who was then the only one of them in town ; 
by whose conversation I was so much interested 
and encouraged, that without any further hesita- 
ti(m I offered him the publication of my work. 
This accidental introduction of me to James 
Phillips was, I found afterwards, a most happy 
circumstance for the promotion of the cause, 
which I had then so deeply at heart, as it Jed 
roe to the knowledge of several of those, who 
became afterwards material coadjutors in it It 
was also of great importance to me with respect 
to the work itself. For he possessed an acute 
penetration, a solid judgement, and a literary 
knowledge, which he proved by the many altera- 
tions and additions he proposed, and which I 
believe I uniformly adopted, after mature con- 
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sideration, from a sense of their real valae. It 
was advantageous to me also, inasmuch as it led 
me to his friendship, which was never interrupted 
bat by his death. 

On my second visit to James Phillips, at which 
^ime I brought him about half my manuscript 
for the press, I desired him to introduce me to 
William Dillwyn, as he also had mentioned him 
to me oM my first visit, and as I had not seen 
Mr. Hancock since. Matters were accordingly 
arranged, and a day appointed before I left him. 
On this day I had my first interview with my 
new friend. Two or three others of his own 
religious society were present, but who they were 
I do not now recollect. There seemed to be a 
great desire among them to know the motive by 
which I had been actuated in contending for the 
prize. I told them frankly, that I had no motive 
bm that which other young men in the Universi- 
ty had on such occasions ; namely, the wish of 
being distingaished, or of obtaining literary 
honour; but that I had felt so deeply on the 
aubject of it, that I had lately interested myself 
in it iVom a motive of duty. My conduct seem- 
ed to be highly approved by those present, and 
much conversation ensued, but it was of a gen- 
eral nature. 

As William Dillwyn wished very much to see 
me at his house at Walthamstow, I -appointed 
the thirteenth of March to spend the day with 
him there. We talked lor the most part, during 
my stay, on the subject of my Essay. I soon 
discovered the treasure I had met with in his lo- 
cal knowledge, both of the Stave-trade and of 
slavery, as they existed in the United State^, and 
I gained from him several facts, which with his 
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permission I afterwards inserted in my wofSr^ 
But how surprised was I to bear in the course of 
our conversation of the hibours of GranviHe 
Sharp, of the writings of Ramsay, and o{ the 
controversy rn which the latter was engaged, of 
a)! which I had hitherto known nothing ! How 
surprised was I to learn, . that William Dillwyn 
himself, had two years before associated himself 
with five others for the purpose of cnHghtening 
the public mind upon this great subject ! How 
astonished was I to find that a society had been 
formed in America for the same object, with 
some of the principal members of which he was 
intimately acquainted ! And how still more as- 
tonished at the inference which instantly rushed 
upon my mind, that he was capable of being 
made the great medium of connexion between 
them alL These thoughts almost overpowered 
me. I believe that after this I talked but little 
more to my friend. My mind was overwhelmed 
with the thought that I had been providentially 
directed to his house ; that the finger of Provi- 
dence was beginning to be discernible ; that the 
• day star of African liberty was rising, and thai 
probably I might be permitted to become a hum- 
ble instrument in promoting it. 

In the course of attending to my work, as now 
in the press, James Phillips introduced mc also 
to Granville Sharp, with whom I had afterwards 
many interesting interviews from time to time, 
•nd whom I discovered to be a distant rektion 
by" my father's side. 

He introduced me also by letter to a corres- 
pondpnce with Mr. Ramsay, who in a short time 
aft '^r wards came to London to see me. 

He introduced me also to his cousin, RichardI 
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Pbftllips of Lincoln's Inn, who was at that time 
ion the point of joining the religious society of 
the Quakers. In bim I found much sympathy, 
and ja willingness to cooperate with me. When 
dull and disconsolate, be encouraged me. When 
in spirits, be stimulated me further. Him 1 Am 
now to mention as a new, but soon afterwards as 
an active and indefatigable coadjutor in the cause. 
But I shall say more concerning him in a future 
chapter. I shall only now add, that my work 
was at length printed ; that it was entitled. An 
Essay on the Slavery and commerce of the hu- 
man Species, particularly the African, translated 
from a Latin Dissertation, which was honoured 
with the First Prize in the University of Cam- 
bridge, for the Ye&r 1785 ; with Additions ; and 
that it was ushered into the world in the month 
-of June 1786, or in about a year aftpr it had 
been read in the Senatehouse in its first form. 



CHAPTER VL 

Author* s farther account of his labours and 
feelings, — New friends to the cause dhcover" 
ed. — Mr, Wilberforce. — Committee formed^ 

I HAD purposed, as I said before, when I de- 
termined to publish my Essay, to wait to see 
how the world would receive it, or what disjio* 
sition there would be in the public to favour my 
measures fur the abolition of the Slave-trade. 
But the conversation, which I had held on the 
thirteenth of March with William Dillwyn, con- 
tinued to make such an impression upon me, 
that I thought now there could be uql occasion 
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for waiting for such a purpose. It seemed now 
only necessary to go forward. Others I found 
had already begun the work. I had been thrown 
suddenly among these, as into a new world of 
friends. I believed also that a way was opening 
under Providence for support. And I now 
thought that nothing remained for me but to pro- 
cure as many coadjutors as I could. 

I had long had the honour of the friendship 
of Mr. Bennet Langton, and I determined to 
carry him one of my books, and to interest his 
feelings in it, with a view of procuring his as- 
sistance in the cause. Mr. Langton was a gen* 
tleman of an ancient family, and respectable 
fortune in Lincolnshire, but resided then in 
Queen's-square, Westminster. He was known 
as the friend of Dr. Johnson, Jonas Hanway, 
Edmund Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others. 
Among his acquaintance indeed were most of 
the literary, and eminent professional, and pub- 
lic-spirited men of the times. At court also he 
was well known, and had the esteem of his pres- 
ent majesty, with whom he frequently conversed. 
His friends were numerous also in both houses 
of the legislature. As to himself, he was roucli 
noted for his learning, but most of all for the 
great example he gave with res|>ect to the use- 
fulness and integrity of his life. 

By introducing my work to the sanction of s 
friend of such high character and extensive con 
nexions, I thought I should be doing grea 
things. And so the event proved. For when ] 
went to him after he had read it, I found tha 
it had made a deep impression upon his mind 
As a friend to humanity he lamented over th< 
miseries of the oppressed Africans, and over th< 
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trimes of their tyrants as a friend to morality 
und religion. He cautioned me, however, 
«gaiB8t being too sanguirre in my expectations, 
-as 8o many thonsands were interested in contin- 
uing the trade. Justice, howerer, which he 
said weighed with him beyond ail private or po- 
litical interest, demanded a public inquiry, and 
he would assist me to the utmost of his power in 
my attempts towards it. From this time he be- 
came a zealous and active coadjutor in the 
'Cause, and continued so to the end of his valua- 
ble life. 

The next person, to whom I gave my work 
with a like view, was Dr. Baker, a clergyman of 
the Establishment, and with whom I had been 
in habits of intimacy for some time. Dr. Baker 
was a learned and pious man. He had perform- 
ed the duties of his profession from the time of 
his initiation into the . church in an exemplary 
manner^ not only by paying a proper attention 
to the customary services, but by the frequent 
visitation of the sick and the instructions of the 
poor. This he had done too to admiration in a 
particularly extensive parish. At the time I knew 
bim he had Mayfair chapel, of which an unusual 
portion of the congregation consisted then of per- 
sons of rank and fortune. With most of these he 
had a personal acquaintance. This was of great 
importance to me in the promotion of my views. 
Having left him my book for a month, I called 
upon him. The result was that which I expect- 
ed from so good a man. He did not wait for 
me to ask him for his cooperation, but he offer- 
ed bis services in any way \yhich I might think 
most eligible, feeling it his duty, as he express- 
ed it, to become an instrument in exposing such 
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a complication of guilt and misery to the world. 
Dr. Baker became from this time an active co- 
adjutor also, and continued so to his death. 

The person, to whom I sent my work next, 
was the late Lord Scarsdale, whose family I had 
known for about two years. Both he and his 
lady road it with attention. They informed me, 
after the perusal of it, that both of them were 
desirous of assisting me in promoting the cause 
of the poor Africans. Lady Scarsdale lamented 
that she might possibly oflTend near and dear 
connexions, who had interests in the West-In- 
dies, by so doing ; but that conscious of no in- 
tention to offend these, and considering the du- 
ties of religion to be the first to be attended to, 
she should he pleased to become useful in so 
good a cause Lord Scarsdale also assured me, 
that, if the subject should ever come before the 
House of Lords, it should have his constant sup- 
port. 

While attempting to make friends in this man- 
ner, I received a letter from Mr. Ramsay, with 
an invitation to spend a month at his house at 
Teston, near Maidstone in Kent. This I ac- 
cepted, that I might communicate to him the 
progress I had made, that I might gain more 
knowledge from him on the subject, and that I 
might acquire new strength and encouragement 
to proceed. On hearing my account of my pro- 
ceedings, which I detailed to him on the first 
evening of our meeting, he seemed almost over- 
powered with joy. He said he had been long of 
opinion, that the release of the Africans from 
the scourges of this cruel trade, was within the 
determined views of Providence, and that by 
turning the public attention to their misery, we 
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should be th'e insirumunts of beginning the good 
work. Hp then informed me huw lonor he him- 
self had had their cause at heart ; that conimu- 
nicating'his feelings to Sir Charled Middletoa 
(now Lord Barham) and his lady, the latter had 
urged him to undertake a work in their behalf; 
that her importunities were great respecting it; 
and that he had on this account, and m obedi- 
ence also to his own feelings, as has been before 
mentioned, begun it ; but that, foreseeing the 
censure and abuse, which such a subject, treated 
in any possible manner, must bring upon the 
author, he had laid it aside for some time. He 
had, however, resumed it at the solicitation of 
Dr. Porteus, then bishop of Chester, after which, 
in the year 1784, it made its appearance in the 
world. 

I was delighted with this account on the first 
evening of my arrival ; but more particularly as 
I collected from it, that I might export in the 
bishop of Chester and Sir Charles Middleton, 
two new friends to the cause. This expectation 
was afterwards fully realized, as the reader will 
see in its proper place. But I was still more de- 
lighted, whou I was informed that Sir Charles 
and Lady Middleton, with Mrs. Bouverie, lived 
at Testonhall, in a park, which was but a few 
yards from the house in which I than was. In 
the morning I desired an introduction to th( m, 
which accordingly took place, and I found my- 
self much encouraged and supported by this 
visit. 

It is not necessary, nor indeed is there room, 
to detail my employments in this village, or the 
lonely walks I took there, or the meditations of 
my mind at such seasons. I will iVveT^^ox^ c^ovsv^ 
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at once to a particular occurrence. When at 
dinner one day with the family at Testonhallt 
I was much pleased with the turn which the 
conversation had taken on the subject, and in 
the joy of my heart, I exclaimed, that *' I was 
ready to devote myself to the cause.*' This 
brought great commendation from those present ; 
and Sir Charles Middleton added, that if I want- 
ed any information in the course of my future 
inquiries relative to Africa, which he could pro- 
cure me as comptroller of the navy, such as ex- 
tracts from the journals of the ships of war to 
that continent, or from other papers, I should 
have free access to his office. This offer I re* 
ceived with thankfulness, and it operated as a 
new encouragement to me to proceed. 

The next morning, when I awoke, one of the 
first things that struck me was, that I had given 
a pledge to the company the day before, that I 
would devote myself to the cause of the oppres»- 
ed Africans. I became a little uneasy at this. 
J questioned whether I had considered matters 
sufficiently to be able to go so far with propriety. 
I determined therefore to give the subject a full 
consideratipn, and accordingly I walked to the 
placd of my usual meditations, the woods. 

Having now reached a place of solitude, I be- 
gan to balance every thing on both sides of the 
question. I considered first, that I had not yet 
obtained information sufficient on the subject, 
to qualify me for the undertaking of such a work. 
But I reflected, on the other hand, that Sir 
Charles Middleton had just opened to me a new 
source of knowledge ; that I should be backed 
by the local information of Dillwyn and Ramsay, 
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ftod that surely, by taking pains, I could acquire 
more. 

I then considered, that I had not yet a snffi* 
cient number of friends to support me. Tiiis 
occasioned me to review them. 1 had now Sir 
Charles Middletou, who was in the House of 
Commons. I was sure of Dr. Porteus, who was 
in the House of Lords. I could couut upon 
Lord Scarsdale, who was a peer also. 1 had 
secured Mr. Langton, who had a most extensive 
acquaintance with members of both houses of 
the legislature. I had also secured Dr. Baker, 
who had similar connexions. I could depend u|)on 
Granville Sharp, James Phillips, Richard Phil- 
lips, Ramsay, Dillwyn, and the little committee 
to which he belongt^d, as .veil as the whole society 
of the Quakers. I thought therefore upon the 
whole, that, considering the short time I had 
been at work, I was well off with respect to 
support. I believed also that there were still 
several of my own acquaintance, whom I could 
interest in the question, and I did not doubt that, 
by exerting myself diligently, persons, who 
were then strangers to me, would be raised up 
in time. 

I considered next, that it was impossible for a 
great cause like this to be forwarded without 
large pecuniary funds. I questioned whether 
soiAe thousand pounds would not be necessary, 
and from whence was such a sum to come ? In 
answer to this, I persuaded myself that generous 
people would be found, who would unite with 
Tne in contributing their mite towards the un- 
flertaking, and I seemed confident that, as the 
Quakers had taken up the cause as a religious 

8* 
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body, they would not be behiud hand in suppor 
ing it. 

I considered lastly, that, if I took up tl 
question, I must devote myself wholly to it. 
was sensible that a little labour now and the 
would be inadequate to the purpose, or tha 
where the interests of so many thousand persoi 
were likely to be affected, constant exertic 
would be necessary. I felt certain that, if ev« 
the matter were to be taken up, there could 1 
no hope of success, except it should be take 
up by some one, who would make it an object < 
business of his life. I thought too that a roan 
life might not be more than adequate to the a 
complishment of the end. But I knew of i 
one who could devote such a portion of time 
it. Sir Charles Middleton, though he was i 
warm and zealous, was greatly occupied in tl 
discharge of his office. Mr. Langton spent 
great portion of his time in the education of h 
children. Dr. Baker had a great deal to do i 
the performance of his parochial duty. Tl 
Quakers were almost all of them in trade, 
could look therefore to no person but mysel 
and the question was, whether I was prepared 
make the sacrifice. In favour of the undertal 
ing I urged to myself, that never was any cans 
which had been taken up by man in any count 
or in any age, so great and important; th 
never was there one in which so much mise 
was heard to cry for redress ; that never w 
there one, in which so much good could I 
done ; never one, in which the duty of Chrisiij 
charity could be so extensively exercised ; nev 
one, more worthy of the devotion of a who 
life towards it; and that, if a man thought pro 
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erly, he ought to rejoice to have been called into 
existence, if he were only permitted to become 
an instrnmeut in forwarding it in any part of its 
progress. Against these sentiments on the other 
hand I had to urge, that I had been designed for 
the church ; that I had already advanced as far 
as deacon's orders in it ; that my prospects there 
on account of my connexions were then bril- 
liant ; that, by appearing to desert my profession, 
my family would be dissatisfied, if not unhappy. 
These thoughts pressed upon me, and rendered 
the conflict difficult. But the sacrifice of my 
prospects staggered me, I own, the most. When 
the other objections, which I have related, oc- 
curred to me, my enthusiasm instantly, like 
a flash of lightning, consumed them : but 
this stuck to me, and troubled me. I had am- 
bition. I had a thirst after worldly interest and 
honours, and I could not extinguish it at once. 
I was more than two hours in solitude under this 
painful conflict. At length I yielded, not be- 
cause I saw any reasonable prospect of success 
in my new undertaking (for all cool-headed and 
cool hearted men would have pronounced against 
it) but in obedience, I believe, to a higher Pow- 
er. And this I can say, that both on the moment 
of this resolution, and for some time afterwards 
I had more sublime and happy feelings than at 
any former period of my life. 

Having now made up my mind on the subject, 
I informed Mr. Ramsay, that in a few days I 
should be leaving Teston, that I might begin my 
labours, according to the pledge I had given 
him. 

On my return to London, I called upon Wil- 
liam Dillwyn, to inform him of the ieao\vx\.\QVi 1 
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had made at Teston, and found him at his Umn 
lodgings in the Poultry. 1 informed him^ also, 
that I had a letter of introduction in my pocket 
from Sir Charles Middleton to Samuel Hoare, 
witfi whom I was to converse on the subjeel. 
The latter gentleman had interested himself the 
year before as one of the committee for the 
black poor in London, whom Mr. Sharp was 
sending under the auspices of government to 
Sierra Leone. William Dillwyn said he woald 
go with me and introduce me himself. On our 
arrival in Lombard-street, I saw my new friend, 
with whom we conversed for some time. From 
thence I proceeded, accompanied by both, to the 
house of James Phillips in George-yard, to 
whom I was desirous of communicating my res* 
olution also. We found him at home, con vers- 
ing with a friend of the same religious society, 
whose name was Joseph Gurney Bevan* I then 
repeated my resolution before them all. We 
had much friendly and satisfactory conversation 
together, I received much encouragement on 
every side, and I fixed to meet them again at 
the place where we then were in three days. 

On the evening of the same day I waited upon 
Granville Sharp to make the same communica- 
tion to him. He received it with great pleasure, 
and he hoped I should have strength to proceed. 
From thence I went to the Baptist-head coffee- 
house, in Chancery lane, and having engaged 
with the master of the house, that I should al- 
ways have one private room to myself when I 
wanted it, I took up my abode there, in order to 
be near my friend Richard Phillips of Lincoln's 
Tnn, from whose advice and assistance I had 
formed considerable exy^ecl^iUow^. 
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The first matter for our deliberation, after we 
had thus become neighbours, was what pJan I 
ought to pursue to give effect to the resolution I 
had taken. 

Afler having discussed the matter two or three 
times at his chambers, it seemed to be our opin- 
ion, That as members of the legislature could 
do more to the purpose in this question than any 
other persons, it would be proper to circulate all 
the remain iug copies of my work among these, 
in order that they might thus obtain information 
upon the subject Secondly, That it would be 
proper that 1 should wait personally upon several 
of these also. And thirdly, That 1 should be 
endeavouring in the interim to enlarge my own 
knowledge, that 1 might thus be enabled to 
answer the various objections, which might be 
aidvanced on the other side of the question, as 
well as become qualified to be a manager of the 
cause. 

On the third day, or at the time appointed, I 
went with Richard Phillips to George-yard, 
Lombard-street, where I met all m^ friends as 
before. I communicated to them the opinion 
we had formed at Lincoln's Inn, relative to my 
fature proceedings in the three different branches 
as now detailed. They approved the plan. 
On desiring a number of my books to be sent 
to me at my new lodgings for the purpose of dis- 
tribution, Joseph Gurney Bevan, who was stated 
to have been present at the former interview, 
seemed uneasy, and at length asked me if I was 
going to distribute these at my own expense. I 
replied, I was. He appealed immediately to 
those present whether it ought to be allowed. 
He asked whether, when a young man was giv- 
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log ap his time from morning till night* the](f 
who applauded his pursuit and seemed dcsirousof 
cooperating with him, should allow him to make 
such a sacrifice, or whether they should not itt 
least secure him from loss ; and he proposed di- 
rectly that the remaining part of the edition 
should be taken off by subscription, and in or- 
der that my feelings might not be hurt from any 
supposed stain arising from the thought of gain- 
ing any thing by such a proposal, they sboold be 
paid for only at the prime cost. I felt myself 
much obliged to him for this tender consideration 
about me, and particularly for the latter part of 
it, under which alone I accepted the offer. 
Samuel Hoare was charged with the manage- 
ment of the subscription^ and the books were to 
be distributed as I had proposed, and in any 
way which I myself might prescribe. 

This matter having been determined upon, 
my first care was that the books should be put 
into proper hands. Accordingly I went round 
among my friends from day to day, wishing to 
secure this before I attended to any of the other 
objects. In this I was much assisted by my 
friend Richard Phillips. Mr. Langton began 
the distribution of them. He made a point 
either of writing to or of calling upon those, to 
whom he sent them. Dr. Baker took the charge 
of several for the same purpose. Lord and La- 
dy Scarsdale of others. Sir Charles and Lady 
Middleton of others. Mr. Sheldoa, at the re- 
quest of Richard Phillips, introduced me by let- 
ter to several members of parliament, to whom 
1 wished to deliver them myself. Sir Herbert 
Mackworth, when spoken to by the latter, offered 
his services also. He seemed to be particularly 
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iftterested in the cause. He went about to many 
of his friends in the House of Commons, and 
this from day to day, to procure their favout 
towards it. Lord New haven was applied to, 
and distributed some. Lord Balgonie (now 
Leveu) took a similar charge. The late Lord 
Bawke, who told me that he had long felt for the 
sufferings of the injured Africans, desired to be 
permitted to take his share of the distribution 
among members of the House of Lords, and Dr. 
Purteus, now bishop of London, became another 
coadjutor in the same work. 

This distribution of my books having been 
consigned to proper hands, I began to qualify 
myself, by obtaining further knowledge, for the 
management of this great cause. As I had ob- 
tained the principal part of it from reading, I 
thought I ought now to see what could be seen, 
and to know from living persons what could be 
known, on the subject. With respect to the 
first of these points, the river Thames presented 
itself as at hand. Ships were going occasionally 
from the port of London to Africa, and why 
oould I not get on board them and examine for 
myself? After diligent inquiry, I heard of one 
which had just arrived. 1 found her to be a little 
wood vessel, called the Lively, captain William- 
son, or one which traded to Africa in the natural 
productions of the country, such as ivory, bees- 
wax, Malaguetta pepper, palm-oil, and dyewoods. 
I obtained specimens of some of these, so that 
I now became possessed of some of those things 
of which I had only read before. On conversing 
with the mate, he showed me one or two pieces 
of the cloth made by the natives, and from their 
O.WD cotton. I prevailed upon him to sell me a 
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piece of each. Here new feelings arose, ttai 
particularly when I considered that persons of 
90 much apparent ingenuity, and capable of such 
beautiful work as the Africans, should be made 
slaves, and reduced to a level with the brute 
creation. My reflections here on the better use 
which might be made of Africa by the substitu- 
tion of another trade, and on the better use 
which might be made of her inhabitants, served 
greatly to animate, and to sustain me amidst the 
labour of my pursuits. 

The next vessel I boarded was the Fly, cap* 
tain CoHey : Here I found myself for the first 
time on the deck of a slave vessel. The sight 
x)f the rooms below and of the gratings above, 
and of the barricade across the deck, and the 
explanation of the uses of all these, filled me 
both with melancholy and horror. I found soon 
afterwards a fire of indignation kindling within 
me. I had now scarce patience to talk with 
those on board. I had not the coolness this first 
time to go leisurely over the places that were 
open to me. I got away quickly. But that 
which I thought I saw horrible in this vessel had 
the same effect upon me as that which I thought 
I had seen agreeable in the other, namely, to 
animate and to invigorate me in my pursuit. 

But I will not trouble the reader with any 
further account of my water expeditions, while 
attempting to perfect my knowledge on this 
subject. I was equally assiduous in obtaining 
intelligence wherever it could be had ; and being 
now always on the watch, I was frequently fall-* 
ing in with individuals, from whom I gained 
something. My object was to see all who had 
been in Africa, but more particularly those who 
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hsd never been interested, or who at any rate 
were not then interested, in the trade. I gained 
accordingly access very early to general Rooke ; 
to lieutenant Dairy mple, of the army ; to captain 
Fiddes, of the engineers ; to the reverend Mr. 
Newton; to Mr. Nisbett, a surgeon in the 
If inories ; to Mr. Devaynes, who was then in 
parliament, and to many others ; and I made it 
a rule to put down in writing, after every con- 
versation, what had taken place in the course of 
it By these means things began to unfold 
themselves to me more and more, and I found 
my stock of knowledge almost daily on the 
Increase. 

While, however, I was forwarding this, I was 
not inattentive to the other object of my pur- 
mU which was that of waiting upon members 
personally. The first I called upon was Sir 
Richard Hill. At the first inter? iew he espoused 
the cause. I waited then upon others, and they 
professed themselves friendly ; but they seemed 
to make this profession more from the emotion 
of good hearts, revolting at the bare mention of 
the Slave-trade than from any knowledge con- 
cerning it One, however, whom I visited, Mr. 
Powys (the late lord Lilford) with whom I had 
been before acquainted in Northamptonshire, 
seemed to doubt some of the facts in my book, 
from a belief that human nature was not capable 
of proceeding to such a pitch of wickedness. I 
asked him to name his facts. He selected the 
ease of the hundred and thirty-two slaves who 
were thrown alive into the sea to defraud the 
underwriters. I promised to satisfy him fully 
npon this point, and went immediately to Gr^n- 
vnle Sharp, who lent me his account oCliiiftVcv^U 

9 
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as reported at large from the notes of the short- 
hand writer, whom he had employed oo the oc- 
castoD. Mr. Powys read the account. He be- 
came, in cooscquence of it, convinced, as, in- 
deed, he could not otherwise be, of the truth of 
what I had asserted, and he declared at the same 
time that, if this wore true, there was nothing 
so horrible related of this trade, which might 
not immediately be believed. Mr. Powys had 
been alw.iys friendly to this question, but now 
he took a part in the distribution of my books. 

Among those, whom I visited, was Mr. Wil- 
berforce. On my first interview with him, he 
stated frankly, that the subject had often em^ 
ployed his thoughts, and that it was near his 
heart. He seemed earnest about it, and also, 
very desirous of taking the trouble of mquiring 
(ariii(T Into it. Having read my book, which 
I had delivered to him in person, he sent for me. 
He expressed a wish that I would make him ac- 
quainted with some of my authorities for the 
assertions in it, which I did afterwards to hi$ 
satisfaction. He asked me if I could support it 
by any other evidence. I told him I could. I 
mentioned Mr. Newion, Mr. Nisbett, and several 
others to him. He took the trouble; of sending 
for all these. He made memoranda of their 
conversation, and, sending for me afterwards, 
showed them to me. On learning my ihtentioa 
to devote myself to the cause, he paid me many 
handsome compliments. He then desired me 
to call upon him often, and to acquaint him with 
my progrei«s from time to time. He expressed 
also his willingness to af&rd me any assistance 
in his power in the prosecution of my pursuits. 

The carrying on of these different objects, 
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'together with the writing which was connected 
with them, proved very laborious, and occupied 
almost all my time. 1 was seldom engaged less 
than sixteen hours in the day. When I lefl 
Tt'sion to begin the pursuit as an object of my 
life, I promised my friend Mr. Ramsay a weekly 
account of my progress. At the end of the first 
week my letter to him contained little more than 
a sheet of paper. At the end of the second it 
contained three ; at the end of the third six; 
and at the end of the fourth I found it would be 
-flo voluminous, that I was obliged to decline 
writing it. 

The manner in which Mr. Wilberforce had 
received me, and the pains which he had taken, 
and was still taking, to satisfy himself of the 
truth of those enormities which had been charg- 
ed upon the Slave-trade, tended much to enlarge 
my hope, that they might become at length the 
subject of a parliamentary inquiry. Richard 
Phillips also, to whom I made a report at his 
chambers almost every evening of the proceed- 
ings of the day, had begun to entertain a similar 
expectation. Of course, we unfolded our 
thoughts to one another. From hence a desire 
naturally sprung up in each of us to inquire, 
whether any alteration in consequence of this 
new prospect should bo made in my pursuits. 
On deliberating upon this point, it seemed prop- 
er to both of us, that the distribution of the books 
should be continued-; that I should still proceed 
in enlarging my own knowledge ; and that I 
should still wait upon members of the legisla- 
ture, but with this difference, that I should never 
lose sight of Mr. Wilberforce, but, on the other 
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hand, that ( should rather omit visiting some 
others, than paying a proper attention to him. 

One thing however appeared now to be neces- 
sary, which had not yet been done. This was 
to inform our friends in the city, upon whom I 
had all along occasionally called, that we believ- 
ed the time was approaching, when it would be 
disirable that we should unite our labours, if they 
saw no objection to such a measure ; for, if the 
Slave-trade were to become a subject of parlia- 
mentary inquiry with a view to the annihilation 
of it, no individnal could perform the work 
which would be necessary for such a purpose. 
This work must be a work of many ; and who 
90 proper to assist in it as they, who had before 
so honourably laboured in it 1 In the case of such 
an event large funds also would be wanted, and 
who so proper to procure and manage them as 
these ? A meeting was accordingly called at the 
house of James Phillips, when these our views 
were laid open. When I stated that from the 
very time of my hopes beginning to rise I had 
always had those present in my eye as one day 
to be fellow labourers, William Dillwyo replied, 
that from the time they had first heard of the 
Prize Essay, they also had had their eyes upon 
me, and, from the time they had first seen me, 
had conceived a desire of making the same use 
of me as I had now expressed a wish of making 
of them, but that matters did not appear ripe at 
our first interview. Our proposal, however, 
was approved and an assurance was given, 
that an union should take place, as soon as 
it was judged to be seasonable. It was re- 
solved also, that one day in the week should be 
appointed for a meeting at the house of James 
Phillips^ where as man^ mv^YvV ^\x«\y^ ^& Vvad 
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leisdte, and Ih&t I should be there to make a re- 
port of my progress, by which we might all judge 
of the fituess of the time of calling ourselves an 
united body. Pleased now with the thought 
that matters were put into such a train, 1 return- 
ed to my former objects. 

It is not necessary to say any thing more of 
the first of these objects, which was that of the 
further distribution of my book, than that it was 
continued, and chiefly by the same hands. 

With respect to the enlargement of my knowl- 
edge, it was promoted likewise, i now gained 
access to the Custom-house in London, where I 
picked up much valuable information for my 
purpose. 

Having had reason to beliere that the Slave- 
trade was peculiarly fatal to thf>se employed in 
it, 1 wished much to get copies of many of the 
muster-rolls from the CnstAi-house at Liverpool 
for a given time. James Phillips wrote to his 
'friend William Rathborne. who was one of his 
own religious society, and who resided there, to 
procure them. They were accordingly sent up. 
The examination of these, which took place at 
the chambers of Richard Phillips, was long and 
tedious. vVe looked over them together. We 
usually met for this purpose at nine in the even- 
ing, and we seldom parted till one, and some- 
times not till three in the morning. When our 
eyes ^ere inflamed by the candle, or tired by 
'fetigue, we used to relieve ourselves by walking 
out within the precincts of Lincoln's Inn, when 
all seemed to be fast asleep, and thus, as it were, 
in solitude and in stillness to converse upon them, 
as well as upon the best means of the further 
promotion of our cause. These sccue* o^ ^wx 

9* 
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early friendship and exertions I shall never for- 
get' I often think of them both with astonish- 
ment and with pleasure. Having recruited our- 
selves in this manner, we used to return to our 
work. From these muster-rolls I may now ob- 
serve, that we gained the most important infor- 
mation. We ascertained beyond the power of 
contradiction, that more than half ef the sea- 
men, who went out with the ships in the Slave- 
trade, did not return with them, and that of these 
so many perished, as amounted to one fifth of all 
employed. As to what became of the remain- 
der, the muster-rolls did not inform us. This, 
therefore, was left to us as a subject for oar fu- 
ture inquiry. 

In endeavouring to enlarge my knowledge, my 
thoughts were frequently turned to the West- 
Indian part of the question, and in this depart- 
ment my friend Ritf^ard Phillips gained me im- 
portant intelligence. He put into my hands sev- 
eral documents concerning estates in the West- 
Indies, which he had mostly from the proprietors 
themselves, where the slaves by mild and pro- 
dent usage had so increased in population, as to 
supersede the necessity of the Slave-trade. 

By attending to those and to various other 
parts of the subject, I began to see as it were 
with new eyes : I was enabled to make several 
necessary discriminations, to reconcile things be- 
fore seemingly contradictory, and to answer many 
objections which had hitherto put on a formida- 
ble shape. But most of all was I rejoiced at the 
thought that I should soon be able to prove that 
which I had never doubted, but which had hith- 
erto been beyond my power in this case, that 
Providence, in ordaining laws relative to the 
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agency of man, had never made that to be wise 
which was immoral, and that the Slave-trade 
woald be found as impolitic as it was inhuman 
and unjust. 

In keeping up my visits to members of parlia* 
ment, I was particularly attentive to Mr. Wilber- 
force, whom I found daily becoming more inter- 
ested in the fate of Africa. I now made to him 
a regular report of my progress, of the senti- 
ments of those in parliament whom I had visit- 
ed, of the disposition of my friends in the city 
of whom he had often heard me speak, of my 
discoveries from the Custom-houses of London 
and Liverpool, of my documents concerning 
West-India estates, and of all, indeed, that had 
occurred to me worth mentioning. He had 
himself also been making his inquiries, which 
he communicated to me in return. Our inter- 
course had now become frequent, no one week 
elapsing without an interview. At one of these, 
I suggested to him the propriety of having occa- 
sional meetings at his own house, consisting of 
a few friends in parliament, who might converse 
on the subject. Of this he approved. The per- 
sons present at the first meeting were Mr. Wil- 
berforce, the honourable John Villiers, Mr. 
Powys, Sir Charles Middleton, Sir Richard Hill, 
Mr. Granville Sharp, Mr. Ramsay, Dr» Gregory, 
(who had written on the subject, as before men- 
tioned,) and myself. At this meeting I read a 
paper giving an account of the light I had col- 
lected in the course of my inquiries, with obser- 
vations as well on the impolicy as on the wick- 
edness of the trade. Many questions arose out 
of the reading of this little Essay. Many an- 
swers followed. Objections were started and 
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canvassed. In short, this measure was feand Id 
ttsefui, that certain other evenings as well as 
raurnings were fixed upon for the same purpose. 

On reporting my progress to my friends in the 
city, several of whom now assembled once in 
the week, as I mentioned before to have been 
agreed upon, and particularly on reporting the 
different meetings which had taken place at the 
house of Mr. Wilberforce, on the subject, they 
were of opmion that the time was approaching 
wh«-n we might unite, and that this union might 
prudently commence as soon as ever Mr. Wilber* 
force would give his word that he would take up 
the question in parliament. Upon this 1 desired 
to observe, that though the latter gentleman had 
pursued the subject with much earnestness, he 
had never yet dropped the least hint that he 
would pioceed so far in the matter, but I would 
take care that the question should be put to him, 
and I would brincr them his answer. 

In consequence of the promise I had now 
made, I went to Mr. Wilberforce. But when I 
saw him, I seemed unable to inform him of the 
object of my visit. Whether this inability arose 
from any sudden fear that his answer might not 
be favourable, or from a fear that I might possi- 
bly involve him in a long and arduous contest 
upon this subject, or whether it arose from an 
awful sense of the importance of the mission, as 
it related to the happiness of hundreds of thou- 
sands then alive, and of millions then unborn, I 
cannot say. But I had a feeling within me for 
which I could not account, and which seemed to 
hinder me from proceeding. And I actually 
went away without informing him of my errand. 

Jn this situation I began to consider what to 
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do, wlieD I thought I would call upon Mr. Lang- 
ton, tell him what had happened, and aak hia 
ad?icek I found him at home. We consulted 
together. The result was, that he was to invite 
Mr. Wilberforce and some others to meet me at 
a dinner at his own house, in two or three days, 
when he said he had no doubt of being able to 
procure an answer, by some means or other, to 
the question which I wished to have resolved. 

On receiving a card from Mr. Langton, I went 
to dine with him. I found the party consist of 
Sir Charles Middleton, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. 
Hawkins Browne, Mr. Windham, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds^ and Mr» Boswell. The latter was 
then known as the friend of Dr. Johnson, and 
afterwards as the writer of his Tour to the He- 
brides. . After dinner the subject of the Slave- 
trade was purposely introduced. Many ques- 
tions were put to me, and I dilated upon each in 
my answers, that I might inform and interest 
those present as much as I could. They seem- 
ed to be greatly impressed with my account of 
the loss of seamen in the trade, and with the 
little samples of African cloth, which I had pro- 
esred for their inspection. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
gave his unqualified approbation of the abolition 
of this cruel traffic. Mr. Hawkins Browne 
joined heartily with him in sentiment ; he spoke 
with much feeling upon it, and pronounced it to 
be barbarous, and contrary to every principle of 
morality and religion. Mr. Boswell, after saying 
the planters would urge that the Africans were 
made happier by being carried from their own 
country to the West-Indies, observed, *^ Be it so. 
But we have no right to make people happy 
against their will." Mr. Windham^ wh^fi \t waa. 
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suggested that the great importaDce of our 
West-Iiidiau islands, and the grandeur of Liv- 
erpool, would be brought against those who 
should propci^e the abolition of the Slave-trade, 
replied, *' We have nothing to do with the policy 
of the measure. Rather let Liverpool and the 
islands be swallowed up in the sea, than this 
monstrous system of iniquity be carried on."* 

While such conversation was passing, and 
^heu all appeared to be interested in the cause, 
Mr. Langton put the question, about the propo- 
sal of which I had been so diffident, to JMr. Wil- 
bcrforce, in the shape of a delicate complimeDt 
The latter replied, that he had no objection to 
bring forward the measure in parliament, when 
he was better prepared for it, and provided no 
person more proper could be found. Upoo this, 
Mr. Hawkins Browne and Mr. Windham both 
said they would support him there. Before I 
lett the company, I took Mr. Wilberforc^e aside, 
and asked him if I might mention this his reso- 
iuiion to those of nf^y friends in the city, of whom 
he had often heard me speak, as desirous of aid- 
ing him by becoming a committee for the pur* 
p(»8e. He replied, I might. I then asked Mr. 
Langton, privately, if he had any objection to 
belong to a society of which there might be a 
committee for the abolition of the Slave-trade. 
He said he should be pleased to become a mem- 
ber of ii. Having received these satisfactory 
answers, I returned home. 

The next day, having previously taken down 

* I do not know upon what grounds, after such strong expres- 
sions, iMr. HoswelJ, in ibe next year, and Mr. Windham, after 
has uxor supported tho cause for three or four years, bccanmc ia- 
Moical to It 
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Stance of the conversation at the dinner^ 
to James Phillips, and desired that our 
might be called together as soon as they 
lently could, to hear mf report. In the 
I wrote to Dr. Peckard, and waited upon 
:arsdale. Dr. Baker, and others, to kno^ir 
ing a society were formed for the aboli- 
ihe Slave-trade) if I might say they 
>elong to it ? All of them replied in the 
ive, and desired me to represent them, if 
lould be any meeting for this purpose. 
te time appointed, I met my friends. I 
er the substance of the conversation 
lad taken place at Mr. Langton's. No 
y occurred. All were unanimous for the 
)n of a committer. On the next day we 
agreement for this purpose. It was then 
I unanimously, among other things, That 
i^e-trade was both impolitic and unjust, 
esolved also, That the following persons 
Dmittee for procuring such information 
lence, and publishing the same, as may 
the abolition of the Slave-trade, and for 
g the application of such moneys as have 
eady, and may hereafter be collected for 
ire purpose. 

i^ille Sharp, Thomas ClarksoD« 

am Dillwyn, Richard Phillips, 

el Hoare, John Barton, 

re Harrison, Joseph Hooper, 

Lloyd, James Philli(>s, 

h Woods, Philip Sansom. 

the formation of the committee, notice 
I to Mr. Wilberforce of the event, and a 
ip began, which has continued uninter- 
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ruptedly between them, from that to the present 
day. 

On the twenty-fourth of May the committee 
met to promote the object of its institiitioD. 

The treasurer reported at this meeting, that 
tlie subscriptions already received, amoQDted to 
one hundred and thirty-six pounds. 

As I had foreseen, long before this time, that 
my Essay on the Slavery and Commerce of the 
Human Species was too large for general circu- 
lation, and yet that a general cireolatioD of 
knowledge on this subject was absolutely neces- 
sary, I determined, directly after the formation 
of the committee, to write a short pamphlet con- 
sisting only of eight or ten pages for this pur- 
pose. I called it, A Summary View of the 
Slave-trade, and of the probable Consequences 
of jts Abolition. 

This little piece I presented to the committee 
at this their second meeting. It was then duly 
read and examined ; and the result was, that, 
after some little correction, it was approved, and 
that two thousand copies of it were ordered to 
be printed, with lists of the subscrit>ers and of 
the committee, and to be sent to various parts of 
the kingdom. 

At a meeting of the committee on June 7, a 
poem was presented to them by Mr. Roscoe, 
entitled, The wrongs of Africa. This poem 
which was well written was thankfully received. 
It begins thus : 

" Offspnng of Love divine, HumaDitv ! 

To whom, his eldest born, th' Eternal gfave 

Dominion o'er the heart ; and taught to touch < 

Its varied stops in sweetest unison ; 

And strike the string that from a kindred breast 

Responsive vibrates ! from the noisy baunfs 
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Of mercantile confusion, where thy voice 
Is heard not : from the meretricious glare 
Of crowded theatres, where in thy place 
Sits Sensibiliiy, with wat'ry eye, 
Droppii^ o'er fancied woes her useless tear ; — 
Come thou, and weep with me substantial ills; 
And execrate the wrongs, that Afiric's sons, 
Tom from their natal shorei and doomed to bear 
The 3joke of servitude in foreig^n climes, 
Sustain. Nor vainly let our sorrows flow, 
Nor let the strong emotion rise in vain ; 
But ma^ the kind contagion widely spread, 
Till in Its flame the unrelenting heart 
Of avarice melt in softest s;|^mpathy — 
And one bright blate of universal love 
In gratefiil incense rises up to Heaven ! 

" Form'd with the same capacity of pain, 
The same desire of pleasure and of ease, 
Why feels not man for man ! When nature 5hriuk8 
!l^rom the slight puncture of an insect's sting, 
Faints, if not screened from sultry suns, and pines 
Beneath the hardship of an hour's delay 
Of needful nutriment ; — when Liberty 
Is priz'd so dearly, that the slightest breath, 
That rufiles but her mantle, can awake 
To arms unwarlike nations, and can rouse 
Confed'rate states to vindicate her claims : — 
How shall the sutf''rer man his felk>w doom 
To ills he mourns or spurns at; tear with stripes 
His quiv'ring flesh ; with hunger and with thirst 
Waste his emaciate frame j in ceaseless toils 
Exhaust his vital powers; and bind bis limbs 
In galling chains ! Shall he, whose fragile form 
Demands continual blessings to support 
Its complicated texture, air and food, 
Raiment, alternate rest, and kindly skies, 
And healthful seasons, dare with impious voice 
To ask those mercies, whilst his selfish aim 
Arrests the general freedom of their course ; 
And, gratified beyond his utmost wish, 
Debars another from the bounteous store !" 

At this meeting the committee decided that 
ley would define their object to be the abolition 
f the SIa?e-trade and not of tlie slavery which 
3rung from it. Hence, from this time, and in 
llusion to the month when this discussion took 

10 
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place, they styled themselves in their different 
advertisements, and reports, though they nere 
first associated in the month of May, The com- 
mittee instituted in June 1787, for effecting the 
abolition of the Slave-trade. Thus, at the very 
outset, they took a ground which was for ever 
tenable. Thus they were enabled also to an- 
swer the objection, which was afterwards so con- 
stantly and so industriously circulated against 
them, that they were going to emancipate the 
slaves. And I have no doubt that this wise de* 
cision contributed greatly to their success ; for I 
am persuaded that, if they had adopted the other 
object, they could not for years to come» if ever, 
have succeeded in their attempt. 

Before the committee broke up, I represented 
to them the necessity there was of obtaining 
further knowledge on all those individual points, 
which might be said to belong to the great sub^ 
ject of the abolition of the Slave-trade. In the 
first place, this knowledge was necessary for me, 
if I were to complete my work on the Impolicy 
of this trade, which work the summary view, 
just printed, had announced to the world. It 
would be necessary also, in case the Slave*trade 
should become a subject of parliamentary in- 
quiry ; for this inquiry could not proceed with- 
out evidence. And if any time was peculiary 
fit for the procuring of such information or evi- 
dence, it was the present. At this time the pas^ 
sions of men had not been heated by any public 
agitation of the question, nor had interest felt 
itself biassed to conceal the truth. But as soon 
as ever it should be publicly understood, that a 
parliamentary inquiry was certain, (which we 
ourselves believed would be the case, but which 
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interested men did Dot then know,) we should 
find many of the avenues to information closed 
against us. I proposed therefore that some one 
of the committee should undertake a journey to 
Bristol, Liverpool, and Lancaster, where he 
should reside for a time to collect further light 
upon this subject ; and that if others should feel 
their occupations or engagements to be such as 
would make such a journey unsuitable, I would 
undertake it myself. I begged therefore the fa* 
vour of the different members of the committee, 
to tarn the matter over in their minds by the 
next meeting, that we might then talk over and 
decide npon the propriety of the measure. 

The covamittee held its fourth meeting on the 
twelflh of June. Among the subjects, which 
were then brought forward, was that of the jour- 
ney before mentioned. The propriety and in- 
deed ewen the necessity of it was so apparent, 
that I was requested by all present to undertake 
it, and a minute for that purpose was entered 
upon our records. Of this journey, as gradually 
unfolding light on the subject, and as peculiarly 
connected with the promotion of our object, I 
shall now give an account; after which I shall 
return to the proceedings of the committee. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Proceedings of Committee. — Anthor*s Journey, »* 

Visits Bristol, ^ 

Having made preparations for my journey, I 
took my leave of the different individuals of the 
committee. I called upon Mr. W\lbe\fe\cA^ 
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also, with the same design. He was then v 
ill, and in bed. Sir Richard Hill and olli 
were sitting by his bedside. After con vers 
as much as he well could in his weak state, 
lield out his hand to me, and wished me suco 
When 1 left him, I felt much dejected. It 
peared to me as if it would be in this case, a 
is often in that of other earthly things, that 
scarcely possess what we repute a treasure, w! 
it is taken from us. 

I determined to take this journey on hoi 
back, not only on account of the relaxed a 
iu which I found myself, after such close 
constant application, but because I wishec 
have all my time to myself upon the road, in 
der the better to reflect upon the proper mc 
of promoting this great cause. The first pi 
I resolved to visit was Bristol. According! 
directed my course thither. On turning a < 
ner, within about a mile of that city, at al 
eight in the evening, I came within sight oi 
The weather was rather hazy, which occasio 
it to look of unusual dimensions. The belli 
some of the churches were then ringing ; 
sound of them did not strike me, till I hadti 
ed the corner before mentioned, wh'^n it c; 
upon me at once. It filled me almost direc 
with a melancholy for which I could not 
count. I began now to tremble, for the 
time, at the arduous task I had undertaken 
attempting to subvert one of the branches of 
commerce of the great place which was I 
before mo. I began to think of the hosl 
people I should have to encounter in it. I 
ticipated much persecution in it also; an 
questioned whether I should even get out o 
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^live. But in jooroeying on, I became more 
calm and composed. My spirits began to return. 
In these latter moments I considered my first 
feelings as useful, inasmuch as they impressed 
upon me tlie necessity of extraordinary courage, 
and activity, and perseverance, and of watch- 
fulness, also, over my own conduct, that I might 
not throw any stain upon the cause I had under- 
taken. When, therefore, I entered the city, I 
entered it with an undaunted spirit, determining 
that no labour should make me shrink, nor 
danger, nor even persecution, deter me from my 
pursuit. 

My first introduction was by means of a let- 
ter to Harry Gaudy, who had then become one 
of the religious society of the Quakers. This 
introduction to him was particularly useful to 
me, for he had been a seafaring man. In his 
early youth he had been of a roving disposition ; 
and, in order to see the world, had been two 
voyages in the Slave-trade, so that he had known 
the nature and practices of it. This enabled 
him to give me much useful information on the 
subject; and as he had frequently felt, as he 
grew up, deep aflliction of mind for having been 
concerned in it, he was impelled to forward my 
views as much as possible under an idea that be 
should be thus making some reparation for the 
indiscreet and profane occupations of his youth. 

The objects I had marked down as thdse to 
be attended to, were ; to ascertain what were 
the natural productions of Africa, and, if possi- 
ble to obtain specimens of them, with a view of 
forming a cabinet or collection ; to procure as 
much information as I could, relative to the 
manner of obtaining slaves on the coiiV\xi«xi\. t^^ 

in* 
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Africa, of transporting them to the West-Indies, 
and of treating them there ; to prevail upon per- 
sons, having a knowledge of any or all of these 
circumstances, to come forward to be examined 
as evidences before parliament, if such an exam- 
ination should take place ; to make myself still 
better acquainted with the loss of seamen in the 
Slave-trade; also with the loss of those who 
were employed in the other trades from the same 
port ; to know the nature, and quantity, and value 
of the imports and exports of goods in the for- 
mer case : there were some other objects, which 
I classed under the head of Miscellaneous. 

In my first movements about this city, I found 
that people talked very openly on the subject of 
the Slave-trade. They seemed to be well ac- 
quainted with the various circumstances belong- 
ing to it. There were facts, in short, in every 
body's mouth, concerning it ; and every body 
seemed to execrate it, though no one thought of 
its abolition. In this state of things I perceived 
that my course was obvious; for I had little else 
to do, in pursuing two or three of my objects, 
than to trace the foundation of those reports 
which were in circulation. 

On the third of July I heard that the ship 
Brothers, then lying in King-road for Africa, 
could not get her seamen, and that a party which 
had been put on board, becoming terrified by 
the prospect of their situation, had left her on 
Sunday morning. On inquiring further, I found 
that those who had navigated her on her last 
voyage, thirty-two of whom had died, had been 
so dreadfully used by the captain, that he could 
not get hands in the present. It was added, that 
the rreatmeot of seamen \v«l« act'^vi\^evil lathis 
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Irade, aod that consequently few would enter 
into it, so that there was at all times a great diffi* 
Gulty in procuring them, though they were ready 
enough to enter into other trades. 

The relation of these circumstances made ma. 
acquainted with two things, of which I had not 
before heard ; namely, the aversion of seamed 
to engage, and the bad usage of them when en- 
gaged, in this cruel trade; into both which I 
determined immediately to inquire. 

I conceived that it became me to be very cau» 
tioos about giving ear too readily to reports; and 
therefore, as I could easily learn the truth of one 
of the assertions which had been made to tne, I 
thought it prudent to ascertain this, and to judge, 
by the discovery I should make concerning it, 
what degree of credit might be due to the rest. 
Accordingly, by means of my late friend, Tru- 
man Harford, the eldest son of the respectable 
family of that name, to which I have already 
mentioned myself to have been introduced, I 
gained access to the muster-roll of the ship 
Brothers. On looking over the names of her 
last crew, I found the melancholy truth confirm- 
ed, that thirty-two of them had been placed 
among the dead. 

Having ascertained this circumstance, I be- 
came eager to inquire into the truth of the 
others, but more particularly of the treatment of 
one of the seamen, which, as it was reported to 
roe, exceeded all belief. His name was John 
Dean; he was a black man, but free. The re- 
port was, that for a trifling circumstance, for 
which he was in nowise to blame, the captain 
had fastened hira with his belly to the deck, and 
that, m this situation, he had po\it(&d Vtf^X ^\V^ 
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Upon his back, and made incistona in it with 
tongs. 

Before, however, I attempted to }earn the t 
of this barbarous proceeding, I thought I w 
look into the ship's muster-roll, to see if I c 
find the name of such a man. On examina 
I found it to be the last on the list. John D 
it appeared, had been one of the original c 
having gone on board, from Bristol, on the t^ 
ty-second day of July, 1785. 
• On inquiring where Dean was to be fo 
my informant told me that he had lately left] 
tol for London. I was shown, however, to 
house where he had lodged. The name o 
landlord was Donovan. On talking with hii 
the subject, he assured me that the report w 
I had heard was true ; for that while he res 
with him he had heard an account of his u 
from some of his ship nrates, and that he 
often looked at his scarred and mutilated bs 
On inquiring of Donovan if any other pc 
in Bristol could corroborate this account, hi 
ferred me to a reputable tradesman living it 
Market-place. Having been introduced to 
he told me that he had long known John ] 
to be a sober and industrious man ; that he 
seen the terrible indentures on his back ; 
tlmt they were said to have been made b] 
captain, in the manner related, during his 
voyage. 

While I was investigating this matter fur 
I was introduced to Mr. Sydenham Teast, i 
spectable ship-builder in Bristol, and the o 
of vessels trading to Africa in the natural 
ductions of that country. I mentioned to 
hf accident what I had heard relative tc 
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tment of John Dean. He said it wa»- true, 
attorney* in London had then taken up hit 
)e, in consequence of which the captain had 
1 prevented from sailing, till he could find 
loos who would be answerable for the dama^ 
which might be awarded against him in a 
rt of law. Mr. Teast further said, that, not 
wing, at that time, the cruelty of the trans- 
OD to its full extent, he himself had been one 
he securities for the captain at the request 
he purserf of the ship. Finding, however, 
rwards, that it was as the public had stated, 
vas sorry that he had ever interfered in such 
irbarous case. 

^his transaction, which I now believed to b% 
}, had the efiect of preparing me for crediting 
itever I might hear concerning the barbari- 

said to be practised in this trade. It kindled 
* a fire of indignation within me, and pro* 
ed in me both anxiety and spirit to proceed. 

that which excited these feelings the most, 
I the consideration, that the purser of this 
>, knowing, as he did, of this act of cruelty, 
uld have sent out this monster again. This, 
iirn, made me think that there was a system 
bad usage to be deliberately practised upon 

seamen in this employment, for some purpose 
>ther which I could then neither comprehend 

ascertain. 
Sut while I was in pursuit of this one object, 

[ afterwards found out this attorney. He described the 

■taction tu me, as, by report, it had takep place, and iuformed 

;hat he had made ifae captain of the Brothers pay for his 

»arity. 

The purser of a ship, at Bristol, is the person who manag^es 

t>ut-fit, as well as the tradC; and who is often \a part owner 

ler. 
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I was not tramiDdfiil of the others which I hail 
marked out lor myself. I had ahready proeaved 
ao interview, as I have mentioned, with llr«> 
Sydenham Teast. I had done this with a view 
of learning from him what were the differenl 
productions of the continent of Africa, as hr as 
he had been able to ascertain from the imports 
by his own vessels. He was very open and 
communicative. He bad imported ivory, red- 
wood, cam-wood, and gum-copal. He purposed 
to import palaK)il. He observed that bees wax 
might be collected also upon the coast. Of his 
gum-copal he gave me a specimen* He fur- 
nished me also with two different specimens of 
unknown woods, which had the appearance of 
being useiuL One of his captains, he inibmied 
me, had been told by the natives, that cotton, 
pink in the pod, grew in their country. He was 
of opinion, that many valuable productions might 
be found upon this continent: 

Mr. Biggs, to whom I gained an introduction 
ako, was in a similar trade with Mr. Teast ; that 
is, he bad one or two vessels, which skimmed, 
as it were» the coast and rivers, for what they 
could get of the produce of Africa, without hav- 
ing any concern in the trade for slaves. Mr. 
Bi^gs gave me a specimen of gum Senega), of 
yellow wood, and of Mallaguetta and Cayenne 
pf^pper. He gave me also small pieces of doth 
made and dyed by the natives, the colours of ^ 
which they could only have obtained from mate- 
ri^s in their own country. Mr. Biggs seemed 
to be assured, that if proper persons were sent 
^ Africa on discovery, they would find a rich 
mine of wealth in the natural productions of it, 
and in none more advantageous to this as a man*' 
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tdketuriag nation, than In the many beantifol 
dyes which it might furnish. 

From Thomas fioaville I collected two speci* 
ineos of cloth made by the natives, and fWmi 
others a beaalifid piece of tulip wood, a small 
piece of wood stmHar to mahogany, and a sample 
of fine rice, aJl of which had been brought ^rom 
the same continent. 

Among the persons whom I fonnd out at Bris- 
tol, and from whom I derived assistance, were 
Dr. Camplia, and the celebrated Dean Tucker. 
The former was my warm defender; for the 
West-Indian and African merchants, as soon as 
they discof ered my errand, began to calamniate 
me. The Dean though in a very advanced age, 
felt himseif much interested in my pursuit. Ho 
had long moved in the political world himself, 
and was desirous of hearing of what was going 
forward that was new in it, but particularly about 
so desirable a measure as that of the abolition of 
the slave-trade.* He introduced me to the 
Custon^ouse at Bristol. He used to call upon 
me at the Merchant's Hall, while I was trans- 
scribing the muster-roils of the seamen there. 
In short, he seemed to be interested in all my 
movements. He became also a warm supporter 
both of me and of my cause. 

Among others, who were useful to me in my 
pursuit was Mr. Henry Sulgar, an amiable min- 
ister of the gospel, belonging to the religious so- 
ciety of the Moravians in the same city. From 
him I first procured authentic documents relative 

* Dean Tucker, in his Reflections on the Disputes between 
Great'Britain and Ireland, fMibiJHhed in 1785, had passed a se- 
vere censare on the British plantessftr th^ iQl^mniui treatisefl|t 
•f thsir slaves. 
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to the treacherous massacre at Calabar, 
cruel transaction had beeo frequently roenti 
to lae ; but as it had taken place twenty ; 
before, I could not find one person who had 
engaged ki it, nor could I come, in a satisf 
ry manner, at the various particulars beloe 
to it. My friend, however, put me in posse 
of copies of the real depositions which had 
taken in the case of the King against Lippi 
and others relative to this event, namely, oi 
tain Floyd, of the city of Bristol, who had 
a witness to the scene, and of Ephraim H 
John, and of Ancona «Robin Robin John, 
African chiefs, who had been sufferers I; 
The tragedy, of which they gave a circum 
tial account, I shall present to the reader 
concise a manner as I can. 

In the year 1707, the ships Indian di 
Duke of York, Nancy, and Concord, of Bi 
the EkJgar, of Liverpool, and the Canterbm 
London, lay in old Calabar river. 

It happened at this time that a quarrel 
sisted between the principal inhabitants of 
Town and tliose of New Town, Old Cal 
which had originated in a jealousy rcspe 
slaves. The captains of the vessels now 
tinned joined in sending several letters U 
inhabitants of Old Town, but particular 
Ephraim Robin John, who was at that tii 
grandoe or principal inhabitant of the ] 
The tenour of these letters was, that they 
porry that any jealousy or quarrel should si 
between the two parties ; that if the inhab 
of Old Town would come on board, they y 
afford them security and protection ; addii 
the same time, that their intention in ini 
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m was, that they might beconie mediators, 
I thas heal their disputes. 
The iahabitants of Old Town, happy to find 
t their differences were likely to be accom- 
dated, joyfally accepted the invitation. The 
Be brothers of the grartdee just mentioned, 
eldest of whom was Amboe Robin John, 
t entered their canoe, attended by twenty* 
en others, and, being followed by nine canoes, 
scted their course to the Indian Queen, 
ey were dispatched from thence the next 
rning to the iBdgar, and afterwards to the 
ke of York, on board of which they went, 
ring their canoe and attendants by the side 
the same vessel. In the niean time the peo- 
on board the other canoes were either dis- 
puted on board, or lying dose to, the other 

38. 

Phis being the situation of the three brothers, 
[ of the principal inhabitants of the place, the 
ichery now began to appear. The crew of 
Duke of York, aided by the captain and 
tes, and armed With pistolis and cutlasses, 
bed into the c&bin, with aii intent to seize the 
sons of their three innocent and unsuspicious 
»ts. The unhdppy men, alarmed at this vio- 
on of the rights of hospitality, and struck 
h astonishment at the behaviour of their sup- 
ed friends, attempted to escape through thje 
in windows, but being wounded were obliged 
iesist, and to submit to be put in irons, 
n the same moment, in which this atrocious 
inipt had been made, an order had been gived 
ire lipon the canoe, which was then lying by 
side of the Duke of York. The canoe soon 
td and sunk, and the wretched attfiudaAts 
II 
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were either seized, killed, or drowned. Most 
of the other ships followed the example. Great 
nunihers were additionally killed and drowned 
on the occasion, and others were swimming to 
the shore. 

At this juncture the inhabitants of New 
Town, who had concealed themselves in the 
bushes by the water side, and between whom 
and the commanders of the vessels the plan had 
been previously concerted, came out (torn their 
hiding-places, and, embarking in their canoes, 
made lor such as wore swimming from the fire 
of the ships. The ships' boats also were manned^ 
and joined in the pursuit. They butchered the 
greatest part of those whom they caught. Man]i 
dead bodies were soon seen upon the sands, and 
others were floating upon the water; and in- 
cluding those who wpre seized and carried off 
and those who were drowned and killed, eithei 
by the firing of the ships or by the people o! 
New Town, three hundred were lost to the in- 
habitants of Old Town on that day. 

The carnage, which I have been now describ 
ing, was scarcely over, when a canoe, full of th< 
principal people of New Town, who had beet 
the promoters of the scheme, dropped along-sid< 
of the Duke of York. They demanded th< 
person of Amboe Robin John, the brother o 
the grandee of Old Town, and the eldest o 
the three on board. The unfortunate man pu 
the palms of his hands together, and beseeches 
the commander of the vessel, that he would no 
▼iolate the rights of hospitality by giving up ai 
unofiending stranger to his enemies. But '»< 
entreaties could avail. The commander re 
ceived from the New Town people a slave, o 
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4he name of Econg, iii his stead, and thea forced 
him into the canoe, where his head was imme- 
diately struck off in the sight of the crew, and 
of his afflicted and disconsolate brothers. As 
for them, they escaped his fate ; but they were 
carried off with their attendants to the West- 
Indies, and sold for slaves. 

The knowledge of this tragical event now 
fully confirmed me in the sentiment, that the 
hearts of those, who were concerned in this 
traffic, became unusually hardened, and that I 
might readily believe any atrocities, however 
great, which might be related of them. It made 
also my blood boil as it were within me. It gave 
a new spring to my exertions. And I rejoiced, 
sorrowful as I otherwise was, that I had visited 
Bristol, if it had been only to gain an accurate 
statement of this one fact. 

In pursuing my objects, I found that reports 
were current, that the crew of the Alfred slave- 
vessel, which had just returned, had been t)ar- 
barously used, but particularly a young man of 
the name of Thomas, who had ser«ed as the 
surgeon's mate on board her. The report was, 
that he had been repeatedly knocked down by 
the captain ; that he had become in consequence 
of his ill usage so weary of his life, that he had 
three times jumped overboard to destroy it ; that 
on being taken up the last time he had been 
chained to the deck of the ship, in which situation 
be had remained night and day for some time ; 
that in consequence of this his health had been 
greatly impaired ; and that it was supposed he 
could not long survive this treatment. 

It was with great difficulty, notwithstanding 
all my inquiries, that I could trace this person. 
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I discoTered him, however, at last. He wi^ 
coofioed to his bed when I saw him, and appear^ 
^ to roe to be delirious. I could coUecl noibiog 
from himself relative to the particulars of hi« 
treatment. In his interval* of seiise, he ex- 
claimed against the cruelty both pf the e^taii^ 
and of, the chief mate, and pdnttug to bb legs, 
thighs and body, which were all wrapped up io 
flannel, he endeavoured to convince roe how 
much be had suffered there. At one time be 
said he forgave theo^ At another he asked, if 
I came to befriend hiuK At another be looked 
wildly, and asked if I mes^t to ^ake tte. captain's 
part and to kiil him. 

I was greatly aflected by the situatioQ of this 
poor man, whose image haunted me both lught 
and day, and I was meditating how most etko- 
tually to assist him, when I heard that he wai 
dead. 

I was very desirous of tracing something far- 
ther on this subject, when Walter Chandler, of 
the society of the Quakers, who had been daily 
looking ottt for intelligence for me, brought a 
young man to me of the name of Dixon. He 
had been one of the crew of the same ship. He 
told me the particulars of the treatment of 
Thomas, with very little variation fri>m those 
contained in the public report. After cro9s*«x- 
amining him in the best manner I was able, I 
could find no inconsistency in his account. 

I asked Dixon, how the captain came to treat 
the surgeon's mate in particular so ill. He said 
he had treated them all much alike. A person 
of the name of Bulpin, he believed, was the 
only one who escaped bad usage in the ship. 
With respect to himself, be had been cruell]^ 
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Used SO early as in the outward bound passage, 
which had occasioned him to jump overboard. 
When taken up he was put into irons, and kept 
in these for a considerable time. He was after- 
wards ill ased at different times, and even so 
late as within three or four days of his return to 
port. For just before the Alfred made th^ 
island of Lundy, he was struck by the captain, 
who cnt his under lip into two. He said that it 
had bled so much, that the captain expressed 
himself as if much alarmed ; and having the 
expectation of arriving soon at Bristol, he had 
promised to make him amends, if he would hold 
his peace. This hie said he had hitherto done, 
hot he had received no recompense. In confir- 
mation of his own usage, he desired me to ex- 
amine his li[5, which I had no occasion to do, 
having already preceived it, for the wound was 
apparently almost fresh. 

1 asked Dixon, if there was any person in 
Bristol, besides himself, who could confirm to 
roe this his own treatment, as well as that of the 
other unfortunate man who was now d^d. He 
referred me to a seaman of the name of Matthew 
Pyke. This person, when brought to me, liot 
t>nly related readily the particulars of the usage 
in both cases, as I have now stated them, but 
that which he received himself. He said that 
his own artn had been broken by the chief mate 
in Black Rivet, Jamaica, and that he had also 
by the captain's orders, though Contrary to the 
practice in merchant vessels, been severely flog- 
ged. His arm appeared to be then in pain. 
And I had a proof of the punishment by an in- 
spection of his back. 

2 asked Matthew Pyke, if the crew in general 
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had been treated in a cruel manner. He re« 
plied, they had, except James Bulpin. I then 
asked where James Bulpin waste be found. He 
told me where he had lodged, but feared he bad 
gone home to his friends in Somersetshire, I 
think somewhere in the neighbourhood of Bridge- 
water. 

I thought it prudent to institute an inquiry 
into the characters of Thomas, Dixon, and Mat- 
thew Pyke, before I went further. The two 
former I found were strangers in Bristol, and I 
could collect nothing about them. The latter 
was a native of the place, had served his time as 
a seaman from the port, and was reputed of fair 
character. 

My next business was to see James Bulpin. I 
found him just setting off for the country. He 
stopped, however, to converse with me. He was 
a young man of very respectable appearance and 
of mild manners. His appearance, indeed, 
gave me reason to hope that I might depend 
upon his statements; but I was most of all in- 
fluenced by the consideration, that, never having 
been ill-used himaelf, he could have no induce- 
ment to go beyond the bounds of truth on this 
occasion. He gave me a melancholy confirma- 
tion of all the three cases. He told me also that 
one Joseph Cunningham had been a severe suf- 
ferer, and that there was reason to fear that 
Charles Horseler, another of the crew, bad been 
8o severely beaten over the breast with a knotted 
end of a rope (which end was of the size of a 
large ball, and had been made on purpose) that 
he died ofjt. To this he added, that it was now 
a notorious fact, that the captain of the Alfred, 
tvhen mate of a slave-fihip, had been tried at 
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Barbadoes for the murder of one of the crew« 
with whom he had sailed, but that he had escape 
ed by bribing the principal witness to disappear.* 
The reader will see, the further I went into 
the history of this voyage, the more dismal it 
became. One miserable account, when exam- 
ined, only brought up another. I saw no end to 
inquiry. Th« great question was, what was I to 
do ? I thought the best thing would be to get 
the captain apprehended, and make him stand 
his trial either for the murder of Thomas or of 
Charles Horseler. I communicated with the 
late Mr. Burges, an eminent attorney and the 
deputy town-clerk, on this occasion. He had 
shown an attachment to me on account of the 
cause I had undertaken, and had given roe pri- 
vately assistance in it. I say privately ; because, 
knowing the sentiments of matiy of the corpo- 
rate body at Bristol, under whom he acted, he 
was fearful of coming forward in an open man- 
ner. His advice to me was, to take notes of 
the case for my own private conviction, but to 
take no public cognizance of it. He said that 
seamen, as soon as their wages were expended, 
must be off to sea again. They could not gen- 
erally, as landsmen do, maintain themselves on 
shore. Hence I should be obliged to keep the 
whole crew at my own expense till the day of 
trial, which might not be for months to come. 
He doubted not, that, in the interim, the mer- 
chants and others would inveigle many of them 
away by making them boatswains and other in- 

* Mr. Sampson, who was surgeon's mate of the ship, in which 
the captain bad thus served as a mate, confirmed to me after- 
wards this assertion, having often heard him boast in the cabin; 
"' how he had tricked the law on that occasion." 
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feriour officers in some of their ships ; so that f 
when the day of trial should come, I should find 
my witnesses dispersed and gone. He observed 
moreover, that, if any of the officers of the ship 
had any notion of going out again under the 
same owners.* I should have all these against 
me. To which he added, that, if I were to make 
a point of taking up the cause of those whom I 
found complaining of hard usage in this trade, I 
must take up that of nearly all who sailed in it; 
for that he only knew of one captain from the 
port in the Slave-trade, who did not deserve long 
ago to be hanged. Hence I should get into a 
labyrinth of expense, and difficulty, and uneasi- 
ness of mind, from whence I should not easily 
find a clew to guide me. 

This advice, though it was judicious, anj 
founded on a knowledge of law proceedings, I 
found it very difficult to adopt. My own dispo- 
sition was naturally such, that whatever 1 en- 
gaged in I followed with more than ordinary 
warmth. I could not be supposed therefore, 
affected and interested as I then was, to be cool 
and tranquil on this occasion. And yet what 
would my worthy friend have said, if in this first 
instance I had opposed him? I had a very 

'*The seamen of the Alfred informed the purser of dieir iiH 
usase. Matthew Pyke not only showed him his arm . and hi» 
back, but acquainted him with the murder of Charles Horselef, 
stating that he had the instrument of his death in bis posMsssion. 
The purser seemed more alive to this than to any other cireuift- 
stauce, and wished to g^et it from him. Pyke, however, had 
^venitiome. Now what will the reader think, when he is 
informed that the purser, af\er all this knowledg;e of the cap- 
tain's cruelty, sent him out again, and that he was the same 
person, who was purser of the Brothers, and who had also sent 
out the captain of that ship a second time, as has be^n related, 
Aomiibstanding: his barbarities in former voyaf^es! ! " 
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severe struggle in my own feelings on this ac- 
count. At length, though reluctantly, I obeyed. 
But as the passions, which agitate the human 
mind, when it is greatly inflamed, must have a 
?ent somewhere, or must work off as it were, 
or in working together must produce some new 
passion or effect ; so I found the rage, which 
bad been kindling within me, subsiding into the 
iQost determined resolutions of future increased 
activity and perseverance. I began now to think 
that the day was not long enough for me to 
labour in. I regretted often the approach of 
night, which suspended my work, and I often 
welcomed that of the morning, which restor- 
ed me to it When I felt myself weary, I be-i 
came refreshed by the thought of what I was 
doing ; when disconsolate, I was comforted by 
it I lived in hope that every day's labour would 
furnish me with that knowledge, which would 
bring this evil nearer to its end ; and I worked 
on, under these feelings, regarding neither trouble 
nor danger in the pursuit. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Author confers with the inhabitants of Bridge' 
water relative Jo a petition to parliament in 
behalf of the abolition — returns to Bristol- 
discovers a scandalous mode of procuring 
seamen for the Slave-trade — and of paying 
them — makes a comparative vieto of their loss 
in this and in other trades — -procures imports 
and exports — examines the construction and 
admeasurement of Slave-ships — of the Fly and 
Neptune — Difficulty of procuring evidence— 
Case of Gardiner of the Pilgrim — of Arnold 
of the Ruby — some particulars of the latter 
in his former voyages. 

Hating heard by accident, that the inhabit 
taDts of the town of Bridgewater had sent a 
petition to the House of Commons, in the year 
1785, for the abolition of the Slave*trade, as has 
been related in a former part of the work, I dsr 
termined, while my feelings were warm, to go 
there, and to try to find out those who had beeo 
concerned in it, and to confer with them' as the 
tried friends of the cause. The time seemed to 
me to be approaching, when the public voice 
should be raised against this enormous evil. 1 
was sure that it was only necessary for the in^ 
habitants of this favoured island to know it, tc 
feel a just indignation against it. Accordingl} 
I set off. My friend George Fisher, who was 
before mentioned to have been of the religious 
society of the Quakers, gave me an introduction 
to the respectable family of Bali, which was ol 
the same religious persuasion. I called upon 
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Messrs. Sealey, Anstice, Crandon, Chubb, and 
hers. I laid open to those, whom I saw, the 
scoveries I had made relative to the loss and 
I treatment of seamen ; at which they seemed 
> be much moved ; and it waa^greed, that, if it 
lould be thonght a proper measure, (of which I 
oold inform them when I had consulted the 
)mmittee,) a second petition should be sent to 
arliament from the inhabitants, praying for the 
tK>]ition of the Slave-trade. With this view I 
ft them several of my Summary Views, before 
lentioned, to distribute, that the inhabitants 
light know more particularly the natuie of the 
rily against which they were going to complain. 
*D my return to Bristol, I determined to inquire 
fio the truth of the reports that seamen had an 
rereion to enter, and that they were inveigled, 

not often forced, into this hateful employment, 
or this purpose I was introduced to a landlord 
' the name of Thompson, who kept a public 
mse called the Seven Stars. He was a very 
telligent man, was accustomed to receive 
ilors, when discharged at the end of their 
lyages, and to board them till their vessels went 
It again, or to find them births in others. He 
'oided however all connexion with the Slave- 
ade, declaring that the credit of his house 
osld be ruined, if he were known to send 
ose into it who put themselves under his care. 

From him I collected the truth of all that had 
$eD stated to me on this subject. But I told 
m I should not be satisfied until I had beheld 
ose scenes myself, which he had described to 
e ; and I entreated him to take me into them, 
ying that I would reward him for all his time 
id trouble, and that I would never forget Uiai 
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while I liTed. To this he consented ; and a; 
three or four slave-vessels at this time were pre- 
paring for their voyages, it was time that vc 
should begin our rounds. At about twelve ai 
night we generally set out, and were employed 
till two and sometimes three in the morning 
He led me from one of those public houses tc 
another, which the mates of the slave-vesseli 
used to frequent to pick up their hands. These 
houses were in Marsh-street, and most of then 
were then kept by Irishmen. The scenes wit* 
tiessed in these houses were truly distressing tc 
me ; and yet, if 1 wished to know practicall} 
what I had purposed, I could not avoid them 
Music, dancing, rioting, drunkenness, and pr» 
fane swearing, were kept up from night to night 
The young mariner, if a stranger to the port 
and unacquainted with the nature of the Slave 
trade, was sure to be picked up. The novelt] 
of the voyages, the superiority of the wages ii 
this over any other trades, and the privileges o 
various kinds, wer<e set before him. Gulled ii 
this manner he was frequently enticed to the 
boat, which was waiting to carry him away. I 
these prospects did not attract him, he was pliec 
with liquor till he became intoxicated, when f 
bargain was made over him between the landlorc 
and the mate. After this his senses were kep 
in such a constant state of stupefaction by the 
liquor, that in time, the former niiight do wit! 
him what he pleased. Seamen also were boardec 
in these houses, who, when the slave-ships wer< 
going out, bni at no other time, were encouragec 
to spend more than they had money to pay for 
and to these, when they had thus exceeded, boi 
one alternative was given, namely, a slave-vesse 
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L jail. These distressing scenes I foand 
elf obliged frequently to witness, for I was 
ess than nineteen times occupied in making 
e hateful rounds. And I can say from my 

experience, and all the information I could 
set from Thompson and others, that no such 
;tices were in use to obtain seamen for other 
es« 

'he treatment of the seamen employed in the 
e-trade had so deeply interested me, and 

the manner of procuring them, that I was 
rmined to make myself acquainted with 
r whole history ; for I found by report, that 
' were not only personally ill treated, as I 
i already painfully described, but that they 
3 robbed by artifice of those wages, which 
been held up to them as so superiour in this 
ice. AJl persons were obliged to sign arti- 
, that, in case they should die or be discharged 
ng the voyage, the wages then due to them 
lid be paid in the currency where the vessel 
ied her slaves, and that half of the wages 
to them on their arrival there should be paid 
le same manner, and that they were never 
aitted to read over the articles they had 
ed. By means of this iniquitous practice 
wages in the Slave-trade, though nominally 
ler in order to induce seamen to engage in 
vere actually lower, than in other trades. 
these usages I ascertained in such a manner, 
no person could doubt the truth of them, 
^tually obtained possession of articles of 
ement belonging to these vessels, which had 
I signed and executed in former voyages. I 
e the merchants, themselves, by sending 
s seamen, who had claims upon them, t» 
12 
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ask for their accounts current with their re* 
spective ships, furnish me with such documents 
OS would have been evidence against them- in 
any court of law. On whatever branch of the 
system I turned my eyes, I found it equally ba^ 
barous. The trade was, in short, one mass of 
iniquity from the beginning to the end. 

I employed myself occasionally in the Mer- 
chants Hall, in making copies of the muster-tolls 
of ships sailing to different parts of the world, 
that I might . make a comparative view of the 
loss of seamen in the Slave-trade, with that of 
those in the other trades from the same port 
The result of this employment showed me the 
importance of it : for, when I considered how par* 
tiai the inhabitants of this country were to ^if 
fellow-citizens, the seamen belonging to it, aad 
in what estimation the members of the legisla- 
ture held them, by enforcing the Navigation Act, 
which they considered te be the bulwark of the 
nation, and by giving bounties to certain trades, 
that these might become so many nurseries lor 
the marine, I thought it of great importance to 
be able to prove, as I was then capable of doing, 
that more persons would be found dead in three 
slave-vessels from Bristol, in a given time, than 
in all the other vessels put together, numerous 
as they were, belonging to the same port. 

I procured also an account of the exports and 
imports for the year 1786, by means of which I 
was enabled to judge of the comparative value 
of this and the other trades. 

In pursuing another object, which was that of 
going on board the slave-ships, and learning 
their construction and dimensions, I was greatly 
struck, and indeed afiected» by the appearance 
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of two little sloops, which were fitting oot for 
Africa, the one of only twenty-five tons, which 
was said to be destined to carry seventy ; and 
the other of only eleven, which was said to be 
destined to carry thirty slaves. I was told also 
that which was nu)re affecting, namely, that these 
were not to act as tenders on the coast, by going 
up and down the rivers, and receiving three or 
four slaves at a time, and then carrying them to 
a large ship, which was to take them to the 
Wjsst-Indies, but that it was actually intended, 
that they should transport their own slaves them- 
selves ; that one if not both of them were, on 
their arrival in the West-Indies, to be sold as 
pleasure vessels, and that the seamen belonging 
to them were to be permitted to come home by 
what is usually called the run. 

In pursuing my different objects there was 
one, which, to my great vexation, I found it ex- 
tTMoely difficult to attain. This was the procur- 
ing of any assurance from those, who had been 
personally acquainted with the horrors of this 
irade, that they would appear, if called upon, as 
evidence against it My friend Harry Gandy, 
to whom I had been first introduced, had been 
two voyages, as 1 before mentioned ; and he was 
willing, though at an advanced age, to go to 
London, to state publicly all he knew concern- 
ing them. But with respect to the many others 
in Bristol, who had been to the coast of Africa, 
I had not yet found one, who would come for- 
ward for this purpose. There were several old 
dave captains living there, who had a great 
knowledge of the subject. I thought it not un- 
reasonable, that I might gain one or two good 
evidences out of these, as the) \\^d "^x^^Vs^ 
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long ago left the concern, and were not now i 
terested in the continuance of it. But all i 
endeavours were fruitless. I sent messages 
them by different persons. I met them in all wa; 
I stated to them, that if there was nothing obj< 
tionable in the trade, seeing it laboured unc 
such a stigma, they had an opportunity of co 
ing forward and of wiping away the stain, 
on the other hand, it was as bad as represent! 
then they had it in their power, by detailing 1 
crimes which attached to it, of making soj 
reparation, or atonement, for the part they h 
taken in it. But no representations would < 
All intercourse was positively forbidden betwe 
us ; and whenever they met me in the stre 
they shunned me as if I had been a mad di 
I could not for some time account for the strao 
disposition which they thus manifested towai 
me ; but my friends helped me to unravel it, : 
I was assured that one or two of them, thou 
they went no longer to Africa as captains, w< 
in part owners of tessels trading there ; ai 
with respect to all of them, it might be genera 
said, that they had been guilty of such enorc 
ties, that they would be afraid of coming forwa 
in the way I proposed, lest any thing should coi 
out by which they might criminate themselv( 
I was obliged then to give up all hope of g 
ting any evidence from this quarter, and I « 
but little prospect of getting it from those, w 
were then actually deriving their livelihood frc 
the trade. And yet I was determined to p< 
severe. For I thought that some might be foni 
in it, who were not yet so hardened as to be i 
capable of being awakened on this subject. 
^bought that others might be found in it, w 
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"Mrished to leave it upon principle, and that these 
would onix>som themselves to me. And I 
thought it not improbable that I might fall in 
with others, who had come unexpectedly into a 
state of independence, and that these might be 
induced, as their livelihood would be no longer 
affected by giving roe information, to speak the 
truth. \ 

I persevered for weeks together under this 
hope, but could find no one of all those, who 
had been applied to, who would have any thing 
to say to me. At length Walter Chandler had 
prevailed upon a young gentleman, of the name 
of (Gardiner, who was going out as surgeon of 
the Pilgrim, to meet me. The condition was, 
that we were to meet at the house of the former, 
but that we were to enter in and go out at differ- 
ent times, that is, we were not to be seen to* 
gether. 

Gardiner, on being introduced to me said at 
once, that he had oflen wished to see me on the 
subject of my errand, but that the owner of the 
Pilgrim had pointed me out to him as a person, 
wl^m he would wish him to avoid. He then 
kid open to me the different methods of obtain- 
ing slaves in Africa, as he had learned from those 
on board his own vessel in his first, or former, 
voyage. He unfolded also the nranner of their 
treatment in the Middle Passage, with the vari- 
ous distressing scenes which had occurred in it. 
He stated the barbarous usage of the seamen as 
he had witnessed it, and concluded by saying, 
that there never was a subject, which demanded 
so loudly the interference of the legislature as 
(hat of the Slave-trade. 

When he had finished his narrtuWe^ ^\id «.\v- 

19* 
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swered the different questions which I kad pro^ 
posed to him concerning it, I asked him in as 
delicate a manner as I could, how it happened, 
that seeing the trade in this horrible light, he 
had consented to follow it again 1 He told me 
frankly, that he had received a regular medical 
education, but that his relations, being poor, bad 
not been able to set him up in his profession. 
He had saved a little money in his Is^t voyage. 
In that, which he was now to perform, he hoped 
to save a little more. With the profits of both 
voyages together, he expected he shoold be able 
to furnish a shop in the line of his profession, 
when he would wipe his hands of this detesta- 
ble trade. 

I then asked him, whether upon the whole be 
thought he had judged prudently, or whether 
the prospect of thus enabling himself to become 
independent, would counterbalance the uneasi- 
ness which might arise in future r He replied, 
that he had not so much to fear upon this ac- 
count. The trade, while it continued, roust 
have surgeons. But it made a great difiereoee 
both to the crew and to the slaves, whether 
these discharged their duty towards them in a 
feeling manner, or not. With respect to himself, 
he was sure that he should pay every attentioo to 
the wants of each. This thought made his con- 
tinuance in the trade for one voyage longer more 
reconcileable. But he added, as if not quite 
satisfied, '* Cruel necessity !" and he fetched a 
deep sigh. 

We took our leave, and departed, the one a 
few minutes afler the other. The conversation 
of this young man was very interesting. I was 
much impressed both by the nature and the 
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manner of it. I wished to secure him, if possi* 
ble, as an evidence for Parliament, and thus 
save hire from his approaching voyage : but I 
4new not what to do. At first, I thought it 
would be easy to raise a subscription to set him 
up. But then, I was aware that this might be 
considered as bribery, and make his testimony 
worth nothing. I then thought that the com- 
mittee might detain him as an evidence, and pay 
him, in a reasonable manner, for his susten- 
ance, till his testimony should be called for. 
But I did not know how long it would be before 
his examination might take place. It might be 
a year ur two. I foresaw other difficulties also ; 
and I was obliged to relinquish what otherwise 
I should have deemed a prize. 

On reviewing the conversation which had 
passed between us after my return home, I 
thought, considering the friendly disposition of 
Gardiner towards us, 1 had not done all I could 
for the cause ; and, communicating my feelings 
to Walter Chandler, he procured me another 
inierview. At this, I asked him, if he would 
beoome an evidence, if he lived to return. He 
replied, very heartily, that he would. I then 
asked him, if he would keep a journal of facts 
daring his voyage, as it would enable him to 
apeak more correctly, in case he should be called 
upon for his testimony. He assured me, he 
would, and that he would make up a little book 
for that purpose. I asked him, lastly, when he 
meant to sail. He said, as soon as the ship 
could get all her hands. It was the intention to 
sail to morrow, but that seven men, whom the 
mates had brought drunk out of Marsh-street 
the evening before, were so lerii^ed v^tetL \.V«^ 
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found tbey were going to Africa, that they had 
seized the boat that morning, and had put tbem- 
QeJves on shore. I took my leave pf him, en- 
treating him to follow his resolutions of kindness 
both to the sailors and the slaves, and wished 
him a speedy and a safe return. 

On going one day by the Exchange, after this 
interview with Gardiner, I overheard a young 
gentleman say to another, " that it happened on 
the coast, last year, and that he saw it." I 
wished to know who he was, and to get at him 
if I could. I watched him at a distance for 
more than half an hour, when I saw him leave 
his companion. I followed him till he entered 
a house. 1 t)^en considered whether it would 
be proper, and in what manner, to address him 
when he should come out of it. But I waited 
thr^e hours, and I never saw him. I then con- 
cluded that he either lodged where I saw him 
enter, or that he had gone to dine with some 
friend. I therefore took notice of the house, 
and, showing it afterwards to several of my 
friends, desired them to make him out for me. 
In a day or two I had an interview with him. 
His name was James Arnold. He had been two 
voyages to the coast of Africa for slaves ; one as 
surgeon's mate in the Alexander, in the year 
17^, and the other as surgeon in the Little 
Pearl, in the year 1786, from which he had not 
then very long returned. 

I asked him if he was willing to give me any 
account of these voyages, for that 1 was making 
an inquiry into the nature of the Slave-trade. 
He replied, he knew that I was. He had been 
oautioned about falling in with me. He had,. 
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lowever, taken no pains to avoid me. It was a 
>ad trade, and ought to be exposed. 

I went over the same ground as I had gone 
nrith Gardiner relative to the first of these voy- 
iges, or that in the Alexander. It is not neces- 
sary to detail the particulars. It is impossible, 
bowever, not to mention, that the treatment of 
the seamen on board this vessel was worse than 
[ had ever before heard of. No less than eleven 
[>f them, unable to bear their lives, had deserted 
at Bonny on the coast of Afriea, which is a most 
unusual thing, choosing all that could be endured, 
though in a most inhospitable climate, and in 
the power of the natives, rather than to con- 
tinue in their own ship. Nine others also, in 
addition to the loss of these, had died in the 
same voyage. As to the rest, he believed, 
without any exception, that they had been badly 
med. 

In examining him with respect to his second 
voyage, or that in the Little Pearl, two circum- 
Btances came out with respect to the slaves, which 
I shall relate in few words. 

The chief mate used to beat the men»slaves 
on very trilSing occasions. About eleven one 
evening, the ship then lying off the coast, he 
beard a noise in their room. He jumped down 
among them with a lanthorn in his hand. Two 
of those, who had been ill used by him, forced 
themselves out of their irons, and, seizing him, 
Btmck him with the bolt of them, and it was 
with some difficulty that he was extricated from 
them by the crew. 

The men-slaves, unable now to punish him, 
and finding they had created an alarm, began to 
proceed to extremities. They eud^viovit^^ vs^ 
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force themselves up the gratings, and to poll 
down a partition which had been made for a 
sick birth; when they were fired upon and 
repressed. The next morning they were bronght 
up one by one ; when it appeared that a boy 
had been killed, who was afterwards thrown into 
the sea. 

The two men, however, who had forced them- 
selves out of irons, did not come up with the 
rest, but found their way into the hold, and armed 
themselves with knives firom a cask, which had 
been opened for trade. One of them being called 
to in the African tongue by a black trader, who 
was then on board, came up, but with a knife in 
each hand ; when one of the crew, suppoaiog him 
yet hostile, shot him in the right side, and killed 
him on the spot. 

The other remained in the hold for twelve 
hours. Scalding water mixed with fat was 
poured down upon him, to make him come up. 
Though his flesh was painfully blistered by these 
means, he kept below. A promise was then 
made to him in the African tongue by the same 
trader, that no injury should be done him, if he 
would come among them. To this at length he 
consented. But on observing, when he was 
about half way up, that a sailor was armed •be-* 
tween decks, he flew to him, and clasped him, 
and threw him down. The sailor fired his pistol 
in the scuflie, but without effect. He contrived 
however to fracture his skull with the but end of 
it, so that the slave died on the third day. 

The second circumstance took place after the 
arrival of the same vessel at St. Vincent's. There 
was a boy slave on board, who was very ill and 
amackteL The mate, vihO) by hU cruelty, bad 
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been the aathor of the former mischief, did not 
choose to expose him to sale with the rest, lest 
the small sum he would fetch in that situation 
should lower the average price, and thus bring 
down* the value of the privileges of the officers 
of the ship. This boy was kept on board, and 
DO provisions allowed him. The mate had sug« 
gested the propriety of throwing him overboard ^ 
bat no one would do it. On the ninth day he 
expired, having never been allowed any susten- 
ance during that time. 

I asked Mr. Arnold if he was willing to give 
evidence of these facts in both cases. He said 
he had only one objection, which was, that in two 
or three days he was to go in the Ruby, on his 
third voyage : but on leaving me, he said that he 
wbuld take an affidavit, before the mayor, of the 
truth of any of those things which he had relat-^ 
ed to me, if that would do ; but, from motives of 
safety, he should not choose to do this till within 
a few hours before he sailed. 

In two or three days after this, he sent for me« 
He said the Ruby would leave King-road the 
tiext day, and that he was ready to do as he had 
promised. Depositions were accordingly made 
out from his own words. 

On taking my leave of him, I asked him how 
he tould go a third time in such a barbarous em- 
ploy. He said he H^d been distressed. In his 
voyage in the Alexander he had made nothing ^ 
for he had been so ill used, that he had solicitedi 

* Officers are said to be allowed the privilege of one or mere- 
slaves, accordii^ to their rank. When the cargo is sold, the 
som total fetched, is pat down, and this being divided by the 
number of slaves sold, ^ives the average price of each, ouch 
<^cers, then, receive this average price for one or more slaves^ 
according to their privileges^ but never the slaves theoaaelves. 
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his discharge in Granada, where, being paid in 
currency, he had but little to receive. When he 
arrived in Bristol from that Island, he was quite 
pennyless ; and finding the Little Pearl going out, 
he was glad to get on board her as her surgeoo» 
which he then did entirely for the sake of bread. 
He said, moreover, that she was but a small ves- 
sel, and that his savings had been but snoall in 
her. This occasioned him to apply for the Ruby, 
his present ship ; but if he survived this voyage 
he would never go another. I then put the same 
question to hirn as to Gardiner, and he promised 
to keep a journal of facts and to give his evi- 
dence, if called upon, on his return* 

The reader will see, from this accoont, the dif- 
ficulty I had in procuring evidence from this port 
The owners of vessels employed in the trade 
there, forbade all intercourse with me. The old 
captains, who had made their fortunes in it, would 
not see me. The young, who were making 
them, could not be supposed to espouse my cause, 
to the detriment of their own interest. Of those 
whnse necessities made them go into it for a 
livelihood, I could not get one to come forward, 
without doing so much for him as would have 
amounted to bribery. Thus, when I got one of 
these into my possession, I was obliged to let 
him go again. I was, however, greatly consded 
by the consideration, that I had procured two 
sentinels to be stationed in the enemy's camp, 
who keeping a journal of different facts, would 
bring me some important intelligence at a future 
period. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Author is intraduced to Alexander Falconhridge- 
takes one of the mates of the Africa out of 
thai shij^'^oisits disabled seamen from the ship 
Thomas — •puts a chief mate into prison for 
the murder of William Lines — 111 usage of 
seamen in various other slavC'Vessels — secures 
CrutweWs Bath paper in favour of the aboU' 
tion — lays the foundation of a committee at 
Bristol — and of a petition from thence also — 
takes his leave of that city. 

By this time I began to feel the effect of my 
labours upon my constitution. It had been my 
practice to go home in the evening to my lodg- 
ings, about twelve o'clock, and then to put down 
the occurrences of the day. This usually kept 
me up till one, and sometimes till nearly two in 
the morning. When I went my rounds in 
Marsh-street, I seldom got home till two, and 
into bed till three. My clothes, also, were fre- 
quently wet through with the rains. The cruel 
'accounts I was daily in the habit of hearing, 
both with respect to the slaves, and to the sea- 
men employed in this wicked trade, from which, 
indeed, my mind had no respite, often broke my 
sleep in the night, and occasioned me to awake 
in an agitated state. All these circumstances 
concurred in affecting my health. 

While in Bristol, my friends had procured for 
me an interview with Mr. Alexander Falcon- 
bridge, who had been to the coast of Africa, as 

13 
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a surgeon, for four voyages; one in the Tartafi 
another in the Alexander, and two in the Emilia 
slave-vessels. 

On my introduction to him, I asked him if he 
hnd any objection to give me an account of the 
cruelties, which were said to be connected with 
the Slave-trade. He answered, without any re- 
serve, that he had not ; for that he had now done 
with it. Never were any words more welcome 
to my ears than these, *' Yes ; I have done with 
the trade,'' — and he said also, that he was free to 
give me information concerning it. Was be not 
then one of the very persons, whom I had so long 
been seeking, but in vain ? 

To detail the accounts which he gave me at 
this and at subsequent interviews, relative to the 
different branches of this trade, would (ill no 
ordinary volume. Suffice it to say in general 
terms, as far as relates to the slaves, that he 
confirmed the various violent and treacherous 
methods of procuring them in their own coun- 
try ; \heir wretched condition, in consequence 
of being crowded together, in the passage ; their 
attempts to rise in defence of their own freedom, 
and when this was impracticable, to destroy 
themselves by the refusal of sustenance, by 
jumping overboard into the sea, and in other 
ways; the effect also of their situation upon 
their minds, by producing insanity and various 
diseases ; and the cruel manner of disposing of 
them in the West-Indies, and of separating rela- 
tives and friends. 

There was one circumstance of peculiar im- 
portance, but quite new to me. which I collected 
from the information which Mr. Falconbridge 
had given me. This was, that many of the sea- 
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men, who left the slave-ships in the West-Indies 
were in such a weak, ulcerated, and otherwise 
diseased state, that they perished there* Several 
ako of those who came home with the vessels, 
were in the same deplorable condition. This 
was the case, Mr. Falconbridge said, with some 
who returned in the Alexander. It was the case 
also with many others ; for he had been a pupil, 
for twelve months, in the Bristol' Infirmary, and 
had had ample means of knowing the fact. The 
greatest number of seamen, at almost all times, 
who were there, were from the slave- vessels. 
These, too, were usually there on account of dis- 
ease, whereas those from other ships were usually 
there on account of accidents. The health of 
some of the former was so far destroyed, that 
they were never wholly to be restored. This 
information was of great importance; for it 
showed that they who were reported dead upon 
the muster-rolls, were not all that were lost to 
the country by the prosecution of this wicked 
trade. Indeed, it was of so much importance, 
that in all my futur<^ interviews with others^ 
which were for the purpose of collecting evi- 
dence, I never forgot to make it a subject of 
inquiry. 

1 can hardly say how precious I considered 
the facts with which Mr. Falconbridge had fur- 
nished me from his own experience, relative to 
the different branches of this commerce. They 
were so precious, that I began now to be troubled 
lest I should lose them. For, though he had 
thus privately unbosomed himself to me, it did 
not follow that he would come forward as a pub- 
lic evidence. I was not a little uneasy on this 
account. I was fearful lest, when I should ^\i< 
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this question to him, his future plan of life, or 
some little narrow consideration of future inter- 
est, would prevent him from giving bis testimony, 
and I delayed asking him for many days. Dur- 
ing this tine, however, I frequently visited him ; 
and at length, when I thought I was better ac- 
quainted, and probably in some little estimation 
with him, I ventured to open my wishes on this 
subject He answered me boldly, and at once, 
that he had lefl the trade upon principle, and 
that be would state all he knew concerning it, 
either publicly or privately, and at any time when 
he should be called upon to do it« This answer 
produced such an effect upon me, after all my 
former disappointments, that I felt it all over my 
frame. It operated like a sudden shock, which 
often disables the impressed person for a time» 
So the joy I felt rendered me quite useless, as te 
business, for the remainder of the day. 

I liegan to perceive in a little time the advan- 
tage of having cultivated an acquaintance with 
Thompson of the Seven Stars. For nothing 
could now pass in Bristol, relative to the seamen 
employed in this trade, but it was soon brought 
to me. If there was sny thing amiss, I had so 
arranged matters that I was sure to hear of it. 
He sent for me one day to inform me that sever- 
al of the seamen, who had been sent out of 
Marsh-street into the Prince, which was then at 
Kingroad, and on the point of sailing to Africa 
for slaves, had, through fear of ill usage on the 
voyage, taken the boat and put themselves on 
shore. He informed me at the same time that 
the seamen of the Africa, which was lying 
there alsvo and ready to sail on a like veyage, 
were not satisfied, for that they had been made 
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to sign their articles of agreement, without be* 
ing permitted to see them. To this be added 
that Mr. Sheriff, one of the. mates of the latter 
vessel, was unhappy also on this account. Sher- 
iff had been a mate in the West-India trade, 
and was a respectable man in his line. He had 
been enticed by the captain of the Africa, under 
the promise of peculiar advantages, to change 
his voyage. Having a wife and family at Bristol, 
he was willing to make a sacrifice on their ac- 
count. But when he himself was not permitted 
to read the articles, he began to suspect bad 
work, and that there would be nothing but mise- 
ry in the approaching voyage. Thompson en- 
treated me to extricate him, if I could. He was 
sure, he said, if he went to the coast with that 
man, meaning the captain, that he would never 
return alive. 

I was very unwilling to refuse any thing to 
Thompson. I was deeply bound to him in grat- 
itude for the many services he had rendered me, 
but I scarcely saw how I could serve him on 
this occasion. I promised, however, to speak 
to him in an hour's time. I consulted my friend 
Truman Harford in the interim ; and the result 
was, that he and I should proceed to King-tbad 
in a boat, go on board the Africa, and charge 
the captain in person with what he had done, 
and desire him to discharge Sheriff, as no agree- 
ment, where fraud or force was used in the sig- 
natures, could be deemed valid. If we were 
not able to extricate Sheriff by these means, we 
thought that at least we should know, by inquir- 
ing of those whom we should see on board, 
whether the measure of hindering the men from 
seeing their articles on signing them h^d biefi5\ 

J 3* 
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adopted. It would be asefol to ascertain this, 
because such a measure had been long reported 
to be usual in this, but was said to be unknown 
in any other trade. 

Having passed the river's raouth and rowed 
towards the sea, we came near the Prince first, 
but pursued our destination to the Africa. Mr. 
Sheriff was the person who received us oa board. 
I did not know him till I asked his name. I 
then told him my errand, with which he seemed 
to be much pleased. On asking him to tell the 
captain that I wished to speak with him, he re- 
plied that he was on shore. This put me to 
great difficulty, as I did not know then what to 
do. I consulted with Truman Harford, and it 
was our opinion, that we should inquire of the 
seamen, but in a very quiet manner, by going 
individually to each, if they had ever demanded 
to see the articles on signing them, and if they 
had been refused. We proposed this question 
to them. They replied, that the captain had re- 
fused them in a savage manner, making use of 
threats and oaths. There was not one contra- 
dictory voice on this occasion. We then asked 
Mr. Sheriff what we were to do. He entreated 
us by all means to take him on shore. He was 
sure that under such a man as the captain, and 
particularly after the circumstance of our com- 
ing on board should be made known to him, be 
would never come from the coast of Africa 
alive. Upon this, Truman Harford called me 
aside, and told me the danger of taking an offi- 
cer from the ship; for that, if any accident 
should happen to her, the damage might all fall 
upon me. I then inquired of Mr. Sheriff if 
there was any officer on board, who could ma»- 
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ago the ship. He pointed one out to roe, and I 
spoke to him in the cabin. This person told me 
I need be under no apprehension about the ves« 
sel, but that every one would be sorry to lose 
Mr. Sheriff. Upon this ground, Truman Har- 
ford, who bad felt more for me than for himself, 
became now easy. We had before concluded^ 
that the obtaining any signature by fraud or 
force would render the agreement illegal. We 
therefore joined in opinion, that we might take 
away the man. His chest was accordingly put 
into our boat. We jumped into it with our row- 
ers, and he followed us, surrounded by the sear 
men, all of whom took an affectionate leave of 
him, and expressed their regret at parting. Soon 
after this there was a general cry of '' Will you 
take me too ?" from the deck ; and such a sud- 
den movement appeared there, that we were 
obliged to push off directly from the side, fearing 
that many would jump into our boat and go with 

QS. 

After having left the ship, Sheriff corroborated 
the desertion of the seamen from the Prince, as 
before related to me by Thompson. He spoke 
also of the savage disposition of his late captain, 
which he had even dared to manifest though 
lying in an English port. I was impressed by 
this account of his rough manners ; and the 
wind having risen before and the surf now rolling 
heavily, I l^gan to think what an escape I might 
have had ; how easy it would have been for the 
savage captain, if he had been on board, or for 
any one at his instigation, to have pushed me 
over the ship's side. This was the first time I 
had ever considered the peril of the undertaking. 
•Bat we arrived safe ; and though on the same 
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evening I lefl my name at the captain's hooset 
as that of the person who had taken away his 
mate, I never heard more about it. 

In pursuing my inquiries into the new topic 
suggested by Mr. Falcon bridge, I learnt that 
two or three of the seamen of the ship Thomas, 
which had been arrived now nearly a year from 
the Coast, were in a very crippled and deplorable 
state. I accordingly went to see them. One of 
them had been attacked by a fever, arising from 
circumstances connected with these voyages. 
The inflammation, which had proceeded from 
it, had reached his eyes. It could not be dis- 
persed ; and the consequence was, that he was 
then blind. The second was lame. He had 
badly ulcerated legs, and appeared to be very 
weak. The third was a mere spectre. I think 
he was the most pitiable object I ever saw. I 
considered him as irrecoverably gone. They 
all complained to me of their bad usage on board 
the Thomas. They said they had heard of my 
being in Bristol, and they hoped I would not 
leave it, without inquiring into the murder of 
William Lines. 

On inquiring who William Lines was, they 
informed me that he had been one of the crew 
of the same ship, and that all on board believed 
that he bad been killed by the chief mate ; but 
they themselves had not been present when the 
blows were given him. They had not seen him 
till afterwards; but their shipmates had told 
them of his cruel treatment, and they knew that 
soon afterwards he had died. 

In the course of the next day, the mother of 
Lines, who lived in Bristol, came to me and re- 
lated the case. I told her there was no evidence 
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as to the fact, for that I had seen three seamen, 
who could not speak to it from their own knowl* 
edge. She said there were four others then in 
Bristol who could. I desired her to fetch them. 
When they arrived I ejmmined each separately, 
and cross-examined them in the best manner I 
was able. I could find no variation in their ao- 
cmint, and I was quite convinced that the mur- 
der had taken place. The mother was then 
importunate that I should take up the case. I 
was too much affected by the narration I had 
heard to refuse her wholly, and yet I did not 
promise that I would. I begged a little time to 
consider of it. During this I thought of -con*' 
suiting my friend Burges. But 1 feared he 
would throw cold water upon it, as he had done 
in the case of the captain of the Alfred. I re- 
membered well what he had then said to me, 
and yet I felt a strong disposition to proceed. 
For the trade was still going on. Every day, 
perhaps, some new act of barbarity was taking 
place. And one example, if made, mi^ht coun- 
teract the evil for a time. I seemed therefore to 
incline to stir in this matter, and thought, if I 
should get into any difficulty about it, it would 
be better to do it without consulting Mr. BorgeS, 
than, after havin^r done it, to fly as it were in his 
face. I then sent for the woman, and told her, 
that she might appear with the witnesses at the 
Common Hall, where the magistrates usually sat 
on a certain day. 

We all met at the time appointed, and I deter- 
mined to sit as near to the mayor as I coiild get. 
The hall was unusually crowded. One or two 
slave-merchants, and two or three others, who 
were largely concerned in the West-India trade^ 
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were apon the bench. For I had ioformed the 
mayor the day before of my i»ientioD, and he, it 
appeared, had informed them. I shall oever for- 
get the savage looks which these people gave me; 
which indeed were so remarkable, as to occa- 
sion the eyes of the whole court to be turned 
upon me. They looked as if they were going 
to speak to me,, and the people looked as- if they 
expected me to say something in return. They 
then, got round the mayor, and began to whisper 
to him, as I supposed, on the business before it 
should come on. One of them, however, said 
aloud to the former, but fixing his eyes upon me, 
and wishing me to overhear him, " Scandalous 
reports had lately been spread, but sailors were 
not used worse in Guineamen than in other 
vessels." This brought the people's eyes upon 
me again. I was very much irritated, but I 
thought it improper to say any thing. Another, 
looking savagely at me, said to the mayor, '' thai 
he had known captain Vicars a long time; thai 
hi- was an honourable man-,* and would not 
allow such usage in his ship. There were alwaya 
vagabonds to hatch up tilings ;" and he madie a 
dead pf>int at me, by putting himsel'f into a pos- 
ture which attracted the notice of those present, 
and by staring me in the face. I could now no 
longer restrain myself, and I said aloud in a» 
modest a manner as I could, *^You, Sir, may 

* We may well ima8:ihe what this person^'s notion of another 
man^s honour was; for he was the purser of the Brothers and 
of the Alfred, who, as before nMfntioaed, sent the eapt«iii» oC 
those ships out a second voyage, aAer knowing their baibaritiey 
in the former. And he was also the purser of this very ship 
Thomas, where the murder had been committed. I by no 
means, however, wish by these observations to detract from th« 
character of captain Vicars, as he had no c;^ocero ii) the cruet 
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know many things which I do not. But this I 
know, that if you do not do your duty, you are 
amenable to a higher court.'* The mayor upon 
this looked at me, and directly my friend Mr. 
Borges, who was sitting as the clerk to the 
magistrates, went to him and whispered some- 
thing in his car ; after which all private conTpr^ 
sation t>etween the mayor and others ceased, and 
the bearing was ordered to come on. 

I «ha11 not detain the reader by srivin^ an ac- 
count of the evidence which then transpirnd. 
The four witnesses were examined and the case 
was 80 far clear, daptain Yicars, however, was 
sent Ibr. On being questioned, he did not deny 
that there had been bad usage, but said that the 
jonng man had died with the flux. But this av 
sertion went for nothing when balanced against 
ihe Acts which had come out ; and this was so 
evident, that an order was made x)iit for the ap- 
prehension of the chief mate. He was accord- 
iagly taken up. The next day, however, there 
was a rehearing of the case, when he was re- 
turned to the jail, where he was to lie till the 
Lords of the Admiralty should order a sessions 
to be held for the trial of oflences committed 
on the high seas. 

This public examination of the case of Wil- 
liam Lines, and the way in which it ended, pro- 
duced an extraordinary result ; for after this time 
the slave-captains and mates, who used to meet 
me suddenly, used as suddenly to start from me, 
iodeed to the other side of the pavement, as if I 
had been a wolf, of tiger, or some dangerous 
beast of prey. Such of them as saw me before 
hand, used to run up the cross streets or lanes, 
J which were nearest to them, to get siwrf . ^v 
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meD, too, came from various quarters to appjy tc 
me for redress. One came to me, w-bo had been 
treated ill io tlie Alexander, when Mr. Falcbu- 
bridge had been the surgeon of her. Three came 
to me, who had been ill used in the vioyage whicli 
foUoMred, though she had then sailed under ane« 
captain. Two applied to me from the Africa, 
who had been of her crew in tbe last voyage: 
two from the Fly ; two from the Wasp ; one from 
the Little Pearl, and three from the Pilgrim oi 
Princess, when she was last upon the coast. 

The different scenes of barbarity, which these 
represented to mCi greatly added to the affliction 
of my mind. My feelings became now almosi 
insupportable. I was agonized to think that this 
trade should last another day. I was in a state 
of agitation from morning till night. I deter 
mined I would soon leave Bristol. I saw noth- 
ing but misery in the place. I had collected 
now, I believed, all the evidence it would afford: 
and to stay in it a day longer than was necessary, 
would be only an interruption for so much time 
both of my happiness and of my health. I de- 
termined therefore to do only two or three things, 
which I thought to be proper, and to depart in a 
few days. 

And first I went to Bath, where I endeavoured 
to secure the respectable paper belonging to that 
city in favour of the abolition of the Slave-trade. 
This I did entirely to my satisfaction, by relat- 
ing to the worthy editor all the discoveries I had 
made, and by impressing his mind in a forcible 
manner on the subject. And it is highly to the 
honour of Mr. Crutwell, that from that day be 
never ceased to defend our cause ; that he nevei 
made a charge for insertions of any kind ; bat 
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that he considered all he did upon this occasioii 
in the ligiit of a duty, or as his mite given in 
chu'itj to a poor and oppressed people. 

The next attempt was to lay the foundation of 
a committee in Bristol, and of a petition to Par- 
liament from it for the abolition of the Slave- 
trade* I had now made many friends. A gen- 
tleman of the name of Paynter had felt himself 
much interested in my labours. Mr. Joseph 
Harford, a man of fortune, of great respectabil- 
ity of character, and of considerable influence, 
had attached himself to the cause. Dr. Fox 
had assisted me in it. Mr. Hughes, a clergyman 
of the Baptist church, was anxious and ready 
to serve it. Dr. Camplin, of the Establishment, 
with several of his friends, continued steady. 
Matthew Wright, James Harford, Truman Har- 
ford, and all the duakers to a man, were strenu- 
ous, and this on the best of principles, in its sup- 
port. To all these I spoke, and I had the pleas- 
are of seeing that my wishes were likely in a 
shc^ time to be gratified in both these cases. 

It was now necessary that I should write to 
the committee in London. I had written to them 
only two letters, during my absence ; for I had 
devoted myself so much to the great object I had 
undertaken* that I could think of little else* 
Hence some of my friends among them were 
obliged to write to different persons at Bristol, to 
inqnire if I was alive. 1 gave up a day or two, 
therefore, to this purpose. I informed the com- 
mittee of all my discoveries in the various 
branches to which my attention had been direct- 
ed, and desired them in return to procure me va- 
rious official documents for the port of London, 
which I then specified. Having done this, I 

14 
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conferred with Mr. Falcoobridge, relative to be-* 
ing with me at Liverpool. 1 thought it right to 
make him no other oflEer than that his expenaes 
should be paid. He acceded to my request on 
these disinterested terms ; and I took my depart* 
are from Bristol, leafing him to follow me in a 
few days. 



CHAPTER X. 

Author secures the Ghutester paper^ and Im/s 
the foundation of a petition from that city^ 
does the same at Worcester-— -and at Chester—^ 
arrives at Liverpool — collects specimens of 
African produce — also imports and exports-^ 
and muster-rolls — and accounts of dock duties 
— His introduction to Mr. JNorris, and others 
— Author and his errand become known^ 
People visit him out of curiosity — Frequent 
controversies on the subject of the 8iave4rade. 

On my arrival at Gloucester, I waited upon 
my friend Dean Tucker. He was pleased to 
iiear of the great progress I had made since he 
left me. On communicating to him my inten- 
tion of making interest with the editors of some 
provincial papers, to enlighten the public mind, 
and with the inhabitants of some respectable 
places, for petitions to Parliament, relative to the 
abolition of the Slave-trade, he apiproved of it, 
and introduced me to Mr. Raikes, the proprietor 
of the respectable paper belonging to that city. 
Mr. Raikes acknowledged, without any hesita- 
tion, the pleasure he should have in serving such 
m noble cause; and he promised to grant me, 
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from time to time, a corner in his paper, for such 
things as I might point out to him for insertion* 
This promise he performed afterwards, without 
any pecuniary consideration, and solely on the 
ground of benevolence. He promised also his 
assistance as to the other object, for the promo* 
tion of which 1 left him several of my Summary 
Views to distribute. 

At Worcester I trod over the same ground, 
and with the same success. Timothy Beving- 
ton, of the religious society of the duakers, was 
the only person to whom I had an introduction 
there. He accompanied me to the mayor, to 
the editor of the Worcester paper, and to several 
others, before each of whom I pleaded the cause 
of the oppressed Africans in the best manner I 
was abl^. I dilated both on the inhumanity and on 
the impolicy of the trade, which I supporteil by 
the various facts recently obtained at Bristol. I 
desired, however, as far as petitions were con- 
eerned, (and this desire I expressed on all other 
eimilar occasions.) that no attempt should be 
made to obtain these, till such information had 
been circulated on the subject, that every one, 
when called upon, might judge, from his knowl- 
edge of it, how far he would feel it right to join 
in it For this purpose I left also here several 
of my Summary Views for distribution. 

After my arrival at Chester, I went to the 
bishop's residence, but I found he was not there. 
Knowing no other person in the place, I wrote 
a note to Mr. C!owdroy, whom I understood to 
be the editor of the Chester paper, soliciting an 
interview with him. I explained my wishes to 
faim on both subjects. He seemed to be greatly 
rejoiced, when we met, that auch a measure tip 
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that of the abolition of the Slave-trade was 
eoolemplation. Living at so short a distai 
firom Liverpool, and in a coanty from which 
many persons were constantly going to Afri 
he was by no means ignorant, as some were, 
the nature of this cruel traffic; but yet 
had no notion that I had probed it so deeply, 
that ] had brought to light such important c 
cumstances concerning it, as he found by i 
conversation. He made me a hearty offer of 
services on this occasion, and this exprea 
without fee or reward. I accepted them jb 
joyfully and gratefully. It was, indeed, a m 
important thing, to have a station so near 1 
enemy's camp, where we could watch their a 
tions, and meet any attack which might 
made from it And this office of a sentinel 9 
Cowdroy performed with great vigilance; a 
when he afterwards left Chester for Manchest 
to establish a paper there, he carried with h 
the same friendly disposition towards our can 
My first introduction at Liverpool was to ¥i 
liam Rathbone, a member of the religious 8oci< 
of the duakers. He was the same person, wl 
before the formation of our committee, had pi 
cured me copies of several of the muster-rc 
of the slave-vessels belonging to that port, 
that, though we were not personally known, ] 
we were not strangers to each other. Isa 
Had wen, a respectable member of the sai 
society, was the person whom I saw next, 
had been introduced to him, previously to i 
journey, when he was at London, at the yea 
meeting of the Quakers, so that no letter to h 
was necessary. As Mr. Roscoe had generoni 
given the profits of The Wrongs of Africa 
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fMir committee, I made no scrople of calling 
upon him. His reception of me was very 
friendly, and he introduced me afterwai4# to 
Dr. Gurrte, who had written the preface to that 
poem. 

It may not, perhaps, be necessary to enter so 
largely into my proceedings at Liverpool as at 
Bristol. The following account, therefore, may 
suffice. ^ 

In my attempts to add to my collection of spe- 
dmens of African produce, I was favoured with 
a sample of gum ruber astringens, of cotton 
from the Gambia, of indigo and musk, of long 
pepper, of black pepper from Whidah, of mahog- 
any from Calabar, and of clothes of different 
colours, made by the natives, which* IMnle they 
gave other proofs of the quality of their own cot- 
ton, gave proofs, also, of the variety of th^ir 
dyes. 

I made interest at the Custom-house for vari- 
ous exports and imports, and for copies of the 
muster-rolls of several slave-vessels, besides those 
of vbssels employed in other trades. 

By looking out constantly for information on 
this great subject, I was led to the examination 
of a printed card or table of the dock duties of 
Liverpool, which was published annually. The 
town of Liverpool had so risen in opulence and 
importance, from only a fishing village, that the 
corporation seemed to have a pride in giving a 
public view of this increase. Hence they pub- 
lished and circulated this card. Now the card 
contained one, among other facts, which was 
almost as precious, in a political point of view, 
as any I had yet obtained. It stated, that in the 
year 1772» when I knew that a hundred vcsa^ 

14* 
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tailed oat of Liverpool for the coast of I 
the dock-duties amounted to 4552/., and tl 
17799 when I knew that, in consequence 
wuTy only eleven went from thence to the 
coast, they amounted to 4957/. From 
facts, put together, two conclusions were 
ous. The first was, that the opulence of 
pool, as far as the entry of vessels into its 
and the dock dpties arising from thence, 
concerned, was not indebted to the Slave- 
fbr these duties were highest when it hai 
eleven ships in that employ. The secom 
that there had been almost a practical i 
inent with respect to the abolition of it ; f 
vessels in it had been gradually reducec 
one hundred to eleven, and yet the West-I 
had not complained of their ruin, nor h) 
merchants or manufacturers suffered, n< 
Liverpool been affected by the change. 

The common conversation of this plac 
much the same as that at Bristol on thi 
ject of this trade. Horrible facts concen 
were in every body's mouth. But they wer« 
numerous, as was likely to be the case, 
eighty vessels were employed from one po! 
only eighteen from the other. The peop 
.at Liverpool seemed to be more harden 
tney related them with more coldness < 
feeling. This may be accounted for, fro 
greater number of those facts, as just r 
the mention of which, as it was of course 
frequent, occasioned them to lose their po 
exciting surprise. AU this I thought in 
▼our, as I should more ()||sily, or with less i 
iousness, come to the knowledge of what I 
ed to obtaio. 
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My friend William Rathbone, who had been 
looking oat to supply me with intelligence, but 
who was desirous that I should not Im imposed 
upon, and that I should get it from the fountain- 
head, introduced me to Mr. Norris for this pur- 
pose. Norris had been formerly a slave-captain, 
bat had quitted the trade and settled as a mer^ 
chani in a different line of business. He was a 
man of quick penetration, and of good talents, 
which he bad cultivated to advantage, and he 
had a pleasing address both as to speech and 
manners. He received me with great politeness, 
and offered me all the information I desired. I 
was with him five or six times at his own house 
for this purpose. The substance of his commu- 
nications on these occasions I shall now put 
down, and I beg the reader's particular attention 
to it^ as he will be referred to it in other parts of 
this work. 

With respect to the produce of Africa, Mr. 
Norris enumerated many articles in which a new 
and valuable trade might be opened, of which he 
gave roe one, namely, the black pepper from 
Whidah before mentioned. This he gave me, 
to use his own expressions, as one argument 
among many others of the impolicy of the Slave- 
trade, which, by turning the attention of the in- 
habitants to the persons of one another for sale, 
hindered foreigners from discovering, and them- 
selves from cultivating, many of the valuable 
productions of their own soil. 

On the subject of procuring slaves he gave it 
as his decided opinion, that many of the inhabi- 
tants of Africa were kidnapped by each other, 
as they were travelling on the voads, or fishing 
in the creeks, or cultivating their little sgotA. 
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HafiDg learnt their laogaage, he had collected 
the fact from various quarters, but more partica^ 
larly from the accounts of slaves, whom he had 
transported in his own vessels. With respect 
however to Whidah, many came from thence, 
who were reduced to slavery in a diiBferent man- 
ner. The king of Dahomey, whose life (with 
the wars and customs of the Dahomans) he said 
he was then writing, and who was a very despot* 
ic prince, made no scruple of seizing his own 
subjects, and of selling them, if he was in want 
of any of the articles which the slave-vessels 
would afford him. The history of this prince's 
life he lent me afterwards to read, while it was 
yet in manuscript, in which I observed that he 
had recorded all the facts now mentioned. In- 
deed he made no hesitation to state them, either 
when we were by ourselves, or when others were 
in company with us. He repesited them at one 
time in the presence both of Mr. Cruden, and of 
Coupland. The latter was then a slave-mer- 
chant at Liverpool. He seemed to be fired at 
the relation of these circumstances. Unable to 
restrain himself longer, he entered into a defence 
of the trade, both as to the humanity and the 
policy of it. But Mr. Norris took up his argu- 
ments in both these cases, and answered them 
in a solid manner. 

With respect to the Slave-trade, as it affected 
the health of our seamen, Mr. Norris admitted 
it to be destructive. But I did not stand in need 
of this information, as I knew this part of the 
subject, in consequence of my familiarity with 
the muster-rolls, better than himself. 

He admitted it also to be true, that they were 
too frequently ill treated in this trade. A day or 
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two after oar coDFersation on this latter subject 
he brought me the mauuscript journal of a voy- 
age to Africa, which had been kept by a mate, 
with whom he was then acquainted. He brought 
it to me to read, as it might throw some light 
upon the subject on which we had talked last. 
Id this manuscript various instances of cruel 
usage towards seamen were put down, from 
which it appeared that the mate, who wrote it, 
had not escaped himself. 

At the last interview we had, he seemed to be 
so satisfied of the inhumanity, injustice, and 
impolicy of the trade, that he made me a volun- 
tary offer of certain clauses, which he had been 
thinking of, and which, he believed, if put int# 
aa act of parliament, would judiciously effect 
its abolition. The offer of these clauses I em- 
braced eagerly. He dictated them, and I wrote. 
r wrote them in a small book which I had then 
itt my pocket. They were these : 

No vessel under a heavy penalty to supply for- 
eigners with slaves. 

Every vessel to pay to government a tax for a 
register on clearing out to supply our own islands 
with slaves. 

Every such vessel to be prohibited from pur- 
chasing or bringing home any of the productions 
of Africa. 

Every such vessel to be prohibited from bring- 
ii|g home a passenger, or any article of produce, 
from the West-Indies. 

A bounty to be given to every vessel trading 
in the natural productions of Africa. This 
bounty to be paid in part out of the tax arising 
from the registers of the slave-vessels. 

Certain establishments to be made by ^eri^ 
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ment in Africa, in the Bananas, in the Isles de 
Los, on the banks of the Camaranca, and in 
other places, for the enconrageroent and support 
of the new trade to be substituted there. 

Such then were the services, which Mr. Nor- 
ris, at the request of William Rathbone, ren- 
dered me at Liverpool, during my stay there; 
and I have been very particular in detailing 
them, because! shall be obliged to allude to 
them, as I have before observed, on some impor- 
tant occasions in a future part of the work. 

On going my rounds one day, I met accident- 
ally with captain Chaffers. This gentleman 
either was or had been in the Westrlndia em* 
ploy. His heart had beaten in sympathy with 
mine, and he had greatly favoured our canse. 
He had seen me at Mr. Norris', and learned my 
errand there. He told me he could introduce 
me in a few minutes, as we were then near at 
hand, to captain Lace, if I chose it. Captain 
Lace, he said, had been long in the Slave-trade, 
and could give me very accurate infbrroatioa 
about it. I accepted his offer. On talking to 
captain Lace, relative to the productions of Afri- 
ca, he told me that mahogany grew at Calabar. 
He began to describe a tree of that kind, which 
he had seen there. This tree was from about 
eighteen inches to two feet in diameter, and 
about sixty feet high, or, as he expressed it, of 
the height of a tali chimney. As soon as he 
mentioned Calabar, a kind of horrour oameover 
me. His name became directly associated in 
my mind with the place. It almost instantly oc- 
curred to me, that he commanded the Edgar out 
of Liverpool, when the dreadful mass&cre there, 
as has been related, took place. Indeed I 
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seemed to be so confident of it, that, attending 
more to my feelings than to my reason at thia 
moment, I accused him with being concerned in 
it. This produced great confusion among us. 
For he looked incensed at captain Chaffers, as 
if he had introduced me to him for this purpose. 
Captain Chaflfers, again, seemed to be all aston- 
ishment that I should have known of this cir- 
cumstance, and to be vexed that I should have 
mentioned it in such a manner. I was also in a 
state of trembling myself. Captain Lace could 
only say it was a bad business. But he never 
defended himself, nor those concerned in it. 
And we soon parted, to the great joy of us all. 

Soon after this interview I began to perceive 
that I was known in Liverpool, as well as the 
object for which I came. Mr. Coupland, the 
slave-merchant, with whom I had disputed at 
Mr. Norris* house, had given the alarm to those 
who were concerned in the trade, and captain 
Lace, as may be now easily imagined, had spread 
it. This knowledge of me and of my errand' 
was almost immediately productive of two ef- 
fects, the first of which I shall now mention. 

I had a private room at the King's Arms tav- 
ern, besides my bedroom, where I used to medi- 
tate and to write. But I generally dined in pub- 
lic The company at dinner had hitherto varied 
but little as to number, and consisted of those, 
both from the town and country, who had been 
accustomed to keep up a connexion with the 
house. Bai now things were altered, and many 
people came to dine there daily with a view of 
seeing me, as if I had been some curious crea- 
ture imported from foreign parts. They thought, 
also, they could thus have an opportunity of cori- 
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v^xsiag with me. Slave-merchants and aiaTe* 
captaios came in among others for this porpose. 
I had observed this difference in the number of 
our company for two or three days.. Dale, the 
master of the tavern, had observed it also, and 
told me in a good-natnred manner, that many of 
these were my visitors, and that I was likely to 
bring him a great deal of custom. In a Uttle 
time, however, things became serious ; ibr they, 
who came to see me, always started the abdilion 
of the Slave-trade as the subject for conversa- 
tion. Many entered into the justification of this 
tradef with great warmth, as if to raffle my tem- 
per, or at any rate to provoke me to talk. Others 
thretiv out, with the same view, that men were 
going about to abolish it, who would have done 
much better if they had staid at home. Others 
said they had heard of a person turned mad, who 
had conceived the thought of destroying Liver- 
pool, and all its glory. Some gave as a toast, 
success to the Trade, and then laughed immod- 
erately, and watched me when I took my glass 
to see if I would drink it. I saw the way in 
which things were now going, and I believed it 
would be proper that I should come to some fixed 
resolutions ; such as, whether I should change 
my lodgings, and whether I should dine in pri- 
vate ; and if not, what line of conduct it would 
become me to pursue on such occasions. With 
respect to changing my lodgings and dining in 
private, I conceived, »f I were to do either of 
these things, that I should be showing an un- 
manly fear of my visitors, which they woold turn 
to their own advantage. I conceived too, that, 
if I chose to go on as before, and to enter into 
conversation with them on the subject of the 
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aboUtion of the State-trade, I might be able, bj 
having such aa assemblage of persons daily, to 
gather all the arguments which they could col- 
lect on the other side of our question, an advan- 
tage which I should one day feel in the futune 
management of the cause. With respect to the 
line* which I should pursue in the case of re- 
maining in the place of my abode and in my 
former habits, I determined never to start the 
aobject of the abolition myself; never to aban- 
don it when started ; never to defend it but in a 
serious and dignified manner ; and never to dis- 
cover any signs ef irritation, whatever provoca- 
tion might be given me. By this determination 
I abided rigidly. The King's Arms became now 
daily the place for discussion on this subject. 
Many tried to insult me, but to no purpose. In 
ay these discussions 1 found the great advantage 
of having brought Mr. Falconbridge with me 
from Bristol : for he was always at the table ; 
and when my opponents, with a disdainful look^ 
tried to ridicule, my knowledge, among those 
present, by asking me if I had ever been on the 
coast of Africa myself, he used generally to rer 
ply, ^* But I have. I know all your proceedings 
there, and that his statements arc true." These 
and other words put in by him, who was an 
athletic and resolute-looking man, were of great 
service to me. All disinterested persons, of 
whom there were ibur or &ve daily in the « room, 
were uniformly convinced by our arguments, and 
took our part, arid some of them very warmly. 
Day after day wc beat our opponents out of the 
field, as many of the company acknowledged, to 
their no small mortification, in their presence, 
^hus while wer served the cause by discovering 

Til 
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all that coold be said against it, we serf ed it bj 
giving numerous individuals proper ideas con* 
cerning it and of interesting them in our favour. 
The second effect which I experienced was, 
that from this time I could never get any one to 
come forward as an evidence to serve the cause* 
There were, I believe, hundreds of persons in 
-Liverpool, and in the neighbourhood of it, who 
had been concerned in this traffic, and who had 
left it, all of whom could have given soeh testi- 
mony concerning it as would have insored its 
abolition, fiut none of them would now speak 
out Of these indeed there were some, who 
were alive to the horrours of it, and who lamented 
that it should still continue. But yet even these 
were backward in supporting me» All that they 
did was just privately to see me, to tell me that 
I was right, and to exhort me to persevere : but 
as to coming forward to be examined publicly^ 
my object was so unpopular, and would become 
so much more so when brought into parliaocent, 
that they would have their houses pulled down, 
if they should then* appear as public instroments 
in the annihilation of the trade. With this 
account I was obliged to rest satisfied ; nor could 
I deny, when I considered the spirit, whieb had 
manifested itself, and the extraordinary number 
of interested persons in the place, that they had 
some reason for their fears : and that these fears 
were not groundless, appeared afterwards; for 
Dr. Binns, a respectable physician belonging to 
the religious society of the <iuakers, and to 
whom Isaac Had wen had introduced me, was 
near falling into a mischievous plot, which had 
been laid against him, because he was one of 
the subscribers to the Institution for the Abolii* 
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tion of the Slave-trade, and because he was 
suspected of having aided me in promoting that 
object. 



CHAPTER XI. 

iBbitiU disposition towards the author increases^ 
on account of his known patronage of the 
seamen employed in the Slave-trade — manner, 
of procuring and paying them at Liverpool^-- 
weir treatment^ and mortaUty — Account of the 
murder of Peter Gfreen — trouhk taken by the 
author to trace it — his narrow escape — goes to 

. IdOncaster—^bttt returns to Liverpool-^-leaves 
the latter place. 

It has appeared that a number of persons 
used to come and see me, out of curiosity, at the 
King's Arms tavern ; and that these manifested 
% hA disposition towards me, which was near 
breaking out into open insult. Now the cause 
of all this was, as 1 have observed, the knowl- 
edge which people had obtained^ relative to my 
errand at this place. But this hostile disposition 
was increased by another circumstance, which I 
am aow to mention. I had been so shocked at 
Che treatment of the seamen belonging to the 
tlav«-fe8sels at Bristol, that I determined, on 
my arrival at Liverpool, to institute an inquiry 
concerning it there also. I had made consider* 
able progress in it, so that few seamen were 
Uoded from such vessels, but 1 had some com- 
munication with them ; and though no one else 
vouid come near me, to give me any information 
aboat the trade,, these were always forward ta 
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speak to me, and to tell me their griemnees^ if 
it were only with the hope of being able to get 
redress. The consequence of this was, that 
they used to come to the King's Arms tavern to 
see me. Hence one, two, and three were almost 
daily to be found about the door ; and this hap- 
pened quite as frequently after the hostility just 
mentioned had shown itself, as before. They, 
therefore, who came to visit me out of curiosity, 
could not help seeing my sailor visitors ; and on 
inquiring into their errand, they became more 
than ever incensed against ine. 

The first result of this increased hostility 
towards me was an application from some of 
them to the master of the tavern, that he would 
not harbour me. This he communicated to me 
in a friendly manner, but he was by no means 
desirous that I should leave him. On the other 
hand, he hoped I would stay long enough to ao 
complish my object. I thought it right, however> 
to take the matter into consideration ; and, hav- 
ing canvassed it, I resolved to remain with him, 
for the reasons mentioned in the former chapter, 
fiut, that 1 might avoid doing any thing that 
would be injurious to his interest, as well as in 
some measure avoid giving unnecessary offence 
to others, I took lodgings in Williamson Square, 
where I retired to write, and occasioDsily to 
sleep, and to which place all seamen, desirous 
of seeing me, were referred. Hence I continued 
to get the same information as before, but in a 
less obnoxious and injurious manner. 

The history of the seamen employed in the 
slave-vessels belonging to the port of Liverpool, 
I found to be similar to that of those from 
Bristpl. 
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They, who weot into this trade, were of two 
claaseH. The firat consisted of those who were 
ignorant of it, and to whom, generally, improper 
representations of advantage had been made, for 
the purpose of enticing them into it. The second 
consisted of those, who, by means of a regular 
system, kept up by the mates and captains, had 
been purposely brought by their landlords into 
distress, from which they could only be extricat- 
ed by going into this hateful employ. How many 
have I seen, with tears in their eyes, put into 
boats, and conveyed to vessels, which were then 
lying at the filack Rock, and which were only 
waiting to receive them to sail away ! 

The manner of paying them in the currency 
of the Islands was the same as at Bristol. But 
this practice was not concealed at Liverpool, as 
jt was at the former place. The articles of 
4^preement were printed, so that all, who chose 
to buy, might read them. At the same time it 
must be observed, that seamen were never paid 
in this manner in any other employ ; and that 
the African wages, though nominally higher for 
the sake of procuring hands, were thus made to 
be actually lower than in other trades. 

The loss by death was so similar, that it did 
not signify whether the calculation on a given 
number was made either at this or the other port. 
I had, however, a better opportunity at this, than 
I had at the other, of knowing the loss as it re- 
lated to those, whose constitutions had been 
rained, or who had been rendered incapable, by 
disease, of continuing their occupation at sea. 
For the slave-vessels, which returned to Liver- 

r)ol, sailed immediately into the docks, so that 
saw at once their sickly and ulcerated ctewa% 
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The namber of vessels, too, was so much greatei 
from this, than from any other port, that theii 
sick made a more conspicuous figure in the infir 
mary. And they were seen also more frequently 
in the streets. 

With respect to their treatment, nothing conk 
be worse. • It seemed to me to be but one bar- 
barous system from the beginning to the end. ] 
do not say barbarous, as if premeditated, but i 
became so io consequence of the savage habit 
gradually formed by a familiarity with miserable 
sights, and with a course of action inseperabh 
from the trade. Men in their first voyages osn 
ally disliked the traffic; and, if they were bapp; 
enough then to abandon it, they usually escape< 
the disease of a hardened heart. But if the' 

• 

went a second and a third time, their dispositioi 
became gradually changed. It was impossible 
for them to be accustomed to carry away mei 
and women by force, to keep them in chains, t 
see their tears, to hear their mournful lamenta 
tions, to behold the dead and the dying, to b 
obliged to keep up a system of severity amide 
all this affliction ; in short, it was impossible fo 
them to be witnesses, and this for successivi 
voyages, to the complicated mass of misery pass 
ing in a slave ship, without losing their fine 
feelings, or without contracting those habits o 
moroseness and cruelty, which would brutaliz* 
their nature. Now, if we consider that person 
could not easily become captains (and to thes 
the barbarities were generally chargeable b 
actual perpetration, or by consent) till they h» 
been two or three voyages in this employ, w^ 
shall see the reason why it would be almost i 
miracle, if they, who were thus employed in it 
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were not rather to become monsters, than to 
continue to be men. 

While I was at Bristol, I heard from an officer 
of the Alfred, who gave me the intelligence pri- 
vately, that the steward of a Liverpool ship, whose 
name was Green, had been murdered in that 
ship. The Alfred ivas in Bonny river at the 
samjB time, and his own captain (so infamous for 
his cruelty, as has been before shown) was on 
board when it happened. The circumstances, 
be said, belonging to this murder, were, if report 
were true, of a most atrocious nature, and de- 
served to be made the subject of inquiry. As to 
the murder itself, he observed, it had passed as 
a notorious and uncontradicted fact. 

This account was giveu me just as I had made 
an acquaintance with Mr. Falconbridge, and 1 
informed him of it. He said he had no doubt of 
its truth. For in his last voyage be went to Bon- 
ny himself, where the ship was then lying, in 
which the transaction happened. The king and 
several of the black traders told him of it. The 
report then current was simply this, that the 
steward had been barbarously beaten one even- 
ing ; that after this he was let down with chains 
upon him into a boat, which was along side of 
the ship, and that the next morning be was found 
dead. 

On my arrival at Liverpool, I resolved to in- 
quire into the truth of this report. On looking 
into one of the wet docks, I saw the name of the 
vessel alluded to. I walked over the decks of 
eeveral others, and got on board her. Two peoi- 
pie were walking up and down her, and one was 
leaning upon a rail by the side. I asked the 
latter how many slaves this ship bad carried in 
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her last voyage* He replied, he could not teH $ 
but one of the two persons walking about could 
answer me, as he had sailed out and returned in 
hf.r. This maa came up to us, and joined io 
conversation. He answered my question and 
many others, and would have shown me the ship. 
But on asking him how many seamen had di^ 
on the voyage, he changed his manner, and said, 
with apparent hesitation, he could not tell. I 
asked him next, what had become of the steward 
Green. He said, he believed he was dead. I 
asked how the seamen had been used. He said, 
not worse than others. I then asked whether 
Green had been used worse than others. He 
replied, he did not then recollect. I found that 
he was now quite upon his guard, and as I could 
get no satisfactory answer from him I lefl the 
ship. 

On the next day, I looked over the muster- 
roll of this vessel. On examining it, I found 
that sixteen of the crew had died. I found also 
the name of Peter Green. I found, again, that 
the latter had been put down among the dead. 
I observed also, that the ship had left Liverpool 
on the fifth of June 1786, and had returned on 
the fifth of June 1787, and that Peter Green 
was put down as having died on the nineteenth 
of September ; from all which circumstances it 
was evident that he must, as my Bristol infor- 
mation asserted, have died upon the coast. 

Notwithstanding this extraordinary coinci- 
dence of name, mortality, time, and place, I 
could gain no further intelligence about the affiiir 
till within about ten days before I left Liverpool ; 
when among the seamen, who came to apply to 
me in Williamson Square, was George Ormond. 
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He canfie to inrorm me of bis own ill usage ; from 
vrhich circamstance I found that he had sailed 
in the same ship with Peter Green. This led 
me to inqaire into the transaction in question, 
and I received from him the following account : 

Peter Green had been shipped as steward. A 
Mack woman of the name of Rodney, went out 
in the same vessel. She belonged to the owners 
of it, and was to be an interpretess to the slaves 
who should be purchased. About (ive in the 
evening, some time in the month of September, 
the vessel then lying in Bonny river, the captain, 
as was his custom, went on shore. In his ab- 
sence, Rodney, the black woman, asked Green 
far the keys of the pantry ; which he refused her, 
alleging that the captain had already beaten him 
for having given them to her on a former occa* 
sion, when she drank the wine. The woman 
being passionate, struck him, and a scuffle en- 
sued, out of which Green extricated himself as 
well as he could. 

When the scuffle was over the woman retired 
to the cabin, and appeared pensive. Between 
eight and nine in the evening, the captain, who 
was attended by the captain of the Alfred, came 
on board. Rodney immediately ran to him, and 
informed him that Green had made an assault 
upon her. The captain, without any inquiry, 
beat him severely, and ordered his hands to be 
made fast to some bolts on the starboard side of 
the ship and under the half deck, and then Aog- 
ged him himself, using the lashes of the cat-of- 
nine-tails upon his back at one time, and the 
double walled knot at the end of it upon his 
head at another ; and stopping to rest at inter* 
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▼als, and using each hand alternately, that be 
might strike with the greater se?erity. 

The pain had now become so very severe, that 
Green cried out, and entreated the captain of 
the Alfred, who was standing by, to pity his hard 
case, and to intercede for him. But the latter 
replied, that he would have served him in the 
same manner. Unable to find a friend here, he 
called upon the chief mate ; but this only made 
matters worse, for the captain then ordered the 
latter to flog him also ; which he did for some 
time using however only the lashes of the instra- 
ment. Green then called, in his distress, upon 
the second mate to speak for him ; but the second 
mate was immediately ordered to perform the 
same cruel office, and was made to persevere in 
it till the lashes were all worn into threads. But 
the barbarity did not close here : for the captain, 
on seeing the instrument now become useless, 
ordered another, with which he flogged him as 
before, beating him at times over the head with 
the double walled knot, and changing his hands, 
and cursing his own left hand for not being able 
to strike so severe a blow as his right. 

The punishment, as inflicted by all parties, had 
now lasted two hours and a half, when George 
Ormond was ordered to cut down one of the 
arms, and the boatswain the other, from the 
places of their confinement. This being done, 
Green lay motionless on the deck. He attempt-* 
ed to utter something. Ormond understood it 
to be the word water. But no water was allow- 
ed him. The captain, on the other hand, said 
he had not yet done with him, and ordered him 
to be confined with his arms across, his righl 
band to his left foot, and his left hand to hiari(ht 
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toot. For this porpose the carpenter brought 
shackles, and George Ormond was compelled to 
put them on. The captain then ordered some 
tackle to be made fast to the limbs of the said 
Peter Green, in which situation he was then 
hoisted up, and afte'rwards let down into a boat, 
which was lying alongside the ship. Michae! 
Cunningham was then sent to loose the tackle,^ 
and to leave him there. 

In the middle watch, or between one and two 
next morning, George Ormond looked out of 
on^ of the portholes, and called to Green, bul 
received no answer. Between two and three, 
Paul Berry, a seaman, was sent down into the 
boat and found him dead. He made his report 
to one of the officers of the ship. About five 
in the morning, the body was brought up, and 
laid on the waist near the half deck door. The 
captain on seeing the body, when he rose, ex- 
pressed no concern, but ordered it to be knocked 
out of irons, and to be buried at the usual place 
of interment for seamen, on Bonny Point. I 
may now observe, that the deceased was in good 
health before the punishment took place, and in 
high spirKs ; for he played upon the flute only a 
short time before Rodney asked him for the 
keys, while these seamen, who were in health, 
danced. 

On hearing this cruel relation from George 
Ormond, who was throughout a material witness 
to the scene, I had no doubt in my own mind of 
the truth of it. But I thought it right to tell 
him at once that I had seen a person, about four 
weeks ago, who had been the same voyage with 
him and Peter Green, but yet who had no recol- 
lection of these circunwtancea. Upon this he 
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looked quite astonished, and began to grow aogrjr* 
He maiatained he had seen the whole* He had 
abo held the candle himself daring the whole 
punishment. He asserted that one candle and 
half of another were burnt out while it lasted. 
He said also, that, while the body lay in the 
waist, he had handled the abused parts, and had 
put three of his fingers into a hole, made by the 
double walled knot, in the head, from whence a 
quantity of blood, and, be believed, brains issoed. 
He then challenged me to bring the man befiNre 
him. I desired him upon this to be cool, and to 
come to me the next day, and I would then talk 
with him again upon the subject. 

In the interim I consulted the musterHToll of 
the vessel again. I found the name of George 
Ormond. He had sailed in her out of Liver- 
pool, and had been discharged at the latter end 
of Jauuary in the West-Indies, as he had told 
roc. I found also the names of Michael Cun- 
ningham and of Paul Berry, whom he had men- 
tioned. It was obvious also that Ormond's ac- 
count of the captain of the Alfred being on 
board at the time of the punishment, tallied with 
that given me at Bristol by an officer of that 
vessel, and that his account of letting down Peter 
Green into the boat tallied with that, which Mr. 
Faiconbridge, as I mentioned before, had heard 
from the king and the black traders in Bonny 
river. 

When he came to me next day, he came in 
high spirits. He said he had found out the man 
whom I had seen. The man, however, when 
he talked to him about the murder of Peter 
Green, acknowledged every thing concerning it. 
Ormond intimated that this man was |o sail again 
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he same ship under the promise of being an 
:er, and that he had been kept on board, and 

been enticed to a 8ec6nd voyage, for no 
sr purpose than that he might be prevented 
n divulgiiig the matter. I then asked Gr- 
id, whether he thought the man would ac- 
»w)edge the murder in my hearing. He re- 
d, that if 1 were present, he thought he 
lid not say much about it, as he was soon to 
ander the same captain, but that he would 
deny it. If however I were out of sight, 
Qgh I might be in hearing, he believed he 
lid acknowledge the facts. 
(y the assistance of Mr. Falconbridge, I found 
»ublic house, which had two rooms in it. 
arly at the top of the partition between them 
i a small window, which a person might look 
ough by standing upon a chair. I desired 
mond, one evening, to invite the man into the 
go.r room, in which he was to have a candle, 
I to talk with him on the subject. 1 purposed 
station myself in the smallest in the dark, so 
t by looking through the window I could both 

and hear him, and yet be unperceived myself, 
le room, in which I was to be, was one, where 
i dead were frequently carried to be owned. 
3 were all in our places at the time appointed, 
irectly discovered that it was the same man 
h whom I had conversed on board the ship in 
; wet docks. 

[ heard him distinctly relate many of the par- 
ulars of the murder, and acknowledge them 
Ormond, after having talked with him some 
le, said, " Well, then, you believe Peter Green 
s 'actually murdered"!" He replied, «* If Peter 
een was not murdered, no man es«x 'tiW^ 
16 
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What followed I do not know. I had 
quite enough ; and the room was so disagr 
in smell, that I did not choose to stay in it 
than was absolutely necessary. 

I own I was now quite satisfied that the 
der had taken place, and my first thought 
bring the matter before the mayor* and U 
up three of the officers of the ship. £ 
mentioning my intention to my friends, 
dissuaded from it. They had no doubt hi 
in Liverpool, as there was now a notion tfa 
Slave-trade would become a subject of 
mentary inquiry, every effort would be nu 
overthrow roe. They were of opinion als 
such of the magistrates, as. were interes 
the trade, when applied to for warrants of 
hension, would contrive to give notice 
officers to escape. In addition to this 
believed, that so many in the town were a 
incensed against me, that I should be t< 
pieces, and the house where I lodged 
down, if I were to make the attempt. I tl 
it right therefore to do nothing for the pr 
but I sent Ormond to London, to keep hi 
of the way of curruption, till I should ma 
my mind as to further proceedings on the si 

It is impossible, if I observe the bounds 
prescribed myself, and I believe the reade 
be glad of it on account of his own feeling 
I should lay open the numerous cases, 
came before me at Liverpool, relative to i 
treatment of the seamen in this wicked 
It may be sufficient to say, that they ha 
my constitution, and affected my spirits 
They were in my thoughts on my pillow s 
retired to rest, and I found them before n 
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when I awoke. Afflicting however as they were 
they were of great use in the promotion of our 
eau8e. For they served, whatever else failed^ 
as a stimulus to perpetual energy. They made 
me think light of former labours, and they urged 
me imperiously to new. And here I may ob- 
aerye, that among the many circumstances, which 
ought to excite our joy on considering the great 
event of the abolition of the Slave-trade, which 
has now happily taken place, there are few for 
which we ought to be more grateful, than that 
from this time our commerce ceases to breed 
mich abandoned wretches; while those, who 
have thus been bred in it, and who may yet find 
employment in other trades, will in the common 
course of nature be taken off in a given time, 
80 that our marine will at length be purified from 
a race of monsters, which have helped to cripple 
its strength, and to disgrace its character. 

The temper of many of the interested people 
of Liverpool had now become still more irritable, 
and their hostility more apparent than before. I 
received anonymous letters, entreating me to 
leave it, or I should otherwise never leave it alive. 
The only effect, which this advice had upon me, 
was to make roe more vigilant when I went out 
at night. I never stirred out at this time with- 
out Mr. Falconbridge. And he never accom- 
panied me without being well armed. Of this, 
however, I knew nothing until we had left the 
place. There was certainly a time, when I had 
reason to believe that I had a narrow escape. I 
^•ras one day on the pier-head with many others 
looking at some little boats below at the time of 
a heavy gale. Several persons, probably out of 
curiosity,, were hai^tening thither. I had seen all 
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I iDtended to see, and was departing, when I no- 
ticed eight or nine persons making towards me. 
I was then only about eight or nine yards from 
the precipice of the pier, but going from it. I 
expected that they would have divided to let me 
through them ; instead of which they closed 
upon me, and bore me back. I was borne with- 
in a yard of the precipice, when I discovered my 
danger ; and perceiving among them the mur- 
derer of Peter Green, and two others who bad 
insulted me at the King's Arms, it instantly 
struck me that they had a design to throw me 
over the pier-head ; which they might have done 
at this time, and yet have plc^aded that I had 
been killed by accident. There was not a mo- 
ment to lose. Vigorous, on account of the dan- 
ger, L darted forward. One of them, against 
whom I pushed myself, fell down. Their ranks 
were broken. And I escaped, not without blows, 
amidst their imprecations and abuse. 

I determined now to go to Lancaster, to make 
some inquiries about the Slave-trade there. I 
had a letter of introduction to William Jepson, 
one of the religious society of the duakers, for 
this purpose. I found from him, that, though 
there were si are merchants at Lancaster, they 
made their outfits at Liverpool, as a more con- 
venient port. I learnt too from others, that the 
captain of the last vessel, which had sailed out 
of Lancaster to the coast of Africa for slaves, 
had taken off so many of the natives treacher- 
ously, that any other vessel known to come from 
it would be cut off. There were only now ont 
or two superannuated captains living in the place. 
Finding I could get no oral testimony, I was in-* 
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Uoduced into the Custom-house. Here I just 
looked over the muster-rolls of such slave-ves- 
sels as bad formerly sailed from this port ; aod 
having found that the loss of seamen was pre<* 
cisely in the same proportion as elsewhere, 1 
gave myself no further trouble, but left the place. 

On my return to Liverpool, I was informed by 
Mr. Falconbridge, that a shipmate of Ormond, 
of the name of Patrick Murray, who had been 
discharged in the West-Indies, had arrived there. 

This man, he said, had been to call upon me 
In my absence, to seek redress for his own bad 
usage ; but in the course of conversation he had 
confirmed all the particulars as stated by Or- 
mond, relative to the murder of Peter Green. 
On consulting the muster-roll of the ship, I 
found his name, and that he* had been discharg- 
ed in the West-Indies on the second of Februa- 
ry. I determined therefore to see him. I cross- 
examined him in the best manner I could. I 
could neither make him contradict himself, nor 
say any ihing that militated against the testimo- 
ny of Ormond. I was convinced therefore of 
the truth of the transaction ; and, having ob- 
tained his consent, I sent him to London to stay 
with the latter, till he should hear further from 
me. I learnt also from Mr. Falconbridge, that 
my visitors had continued to come to the King's 
Arms during my absence ; that they had been 
very liberal of their abuse of me ; and that one 
of them did not hesitate to say (which i? remark- 
able) that " I deserved to be thrown over the 
pier-head." 

Finding now that I could get no further evi- 
dence ; that the information which I had already 

16* 
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obtained was considerable ;* and that the com- 
tnittee had expressed aa earnest desire, in a let- 
ter which £ had received, that I would take into 
consideration the propriety of writing my Essay 
on the Impolicy of the Slave-trade as soon as 
possible, I determined upon leaving Liverpool. 
I went round accordingly and took leave of my 
friends. The last of these was William Rath- 
bone, and I have to regret, that it was also the 
last time I ever saw him. Independently of the 
gratitude I owed him for assisting me in this 
great cause, I respected him highly as a man. 
He possessed a fine understanding with a solid 
judgment. He was a person of extraordinary 
simplicity of manners. Though he lived in a 
state of pecuniary independence, he gave an ex- 
ample of great temperance, as well as of great 
humility of mind. But however humble he ap- 
peared, he had always the <sourage to dare to do 
that which was right, however it might resist the 
customs or the prejudices of men. 'In his own 
line of trade, which was that of a timber-mer- 
chant on an extensive scale, he would not allow 
any article to be sold for the use of a slave-ship, 
and he always refused those, who applied to him 
for materials for such purposes. But it is evi- 
dent that it was his intention, if he had lived, to 
bear his testimony still more publicly upon this 
subject ; for an advertisement, stating the ground 
of his refusal to furnish any thing for this traffic 
upon Christian principles, with a memorandum 
for two advertisements in the Liverpool papers, 
was found among his papers at his decease. 

* In London, Bristol and Liverpool, I had already obtained 
the names of more than 20,000 seamea^ in difl^rent voyageS; 
kDowing what had becoo^e of each. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Author proceeds to Manchester~*finds a spirit 
rising among the people therefor the abolition 
of the Slave-trade — 15 requested to deliver a 
discourse on the subject of the Slave-trade-^ 
heads of it — and extracts — proceeds to Ked- 
dleston — and Birminghant—finds a similar 
spirit at the latter place — revisits Bristol — 
new and dijicult situation there — Author cross* 
€S the Severn at nii^ht — unsuccessful termina- 
tion of his journey— returns to London, 

I NOW took my departure from Liverpool, and 
proceeded to Manchester, where I arrived on the 
Friday evening. On the Saturday morning Mr. 
Thomas Walker, attended by Mr. Cooper and 
Mr. Bayley of Hope, called upon mc. They 
were then strangers to me. They came, they 
said, having heard of my arrival, to congratulate 
me on the spirit which was then beginning to 
show itself, among the people of Manchester and 
of other places, on the subject of the Slave-trade, 
and which would unquestionably manifest itself 
further by breaking but into petitions to parlia- 
ment for its abolition. I was much surprised at 
this information. I had devoted myself so en- 
tirely to my object, that I had never had time to 
read a newspaper since I left London. I never 
knew therefore, till now, that the attention of 
the public had been drawn to the subject in such 
a manner. And as to petitions, though I myself 
had suggested the idea at Bridgewater, Bristol, 
Gloucester, and two or three other pliaces, I had 
only done it provisionally, and this without,eithQr 
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the knowledge or the consent of the commiit^jg 
The news, however., as it astonished, so it almos 
overpowered me with joy. 1 rejoiced in it be 
cause it was a proof of the general good disposi 
tioa of my countrymen ; because it showed m 
that the cause was such as needed only to h 
known, to be patronized ; and because the man 
ifestation of this spirit seemed to me to be ai 
earnest, that success would ultimately follow. 

The gentlemen now mentioned took me awa; 
with them, and introduced lue to Mr. Thoma 
Phillips. We conversed at first upon the discov 
cries made in my journey ; but in a little time 
understanding that I had been educated as 
clergyman, they came upon me with one roice 
as if it had been before agreed upon, to delive 
a discourse the next day, which was Sunday, o: 
the subject of the Slave-trade. I was alway 
aware that it was my duty to do all that I coul 
with propriety to serve the cause I had andei 
taken, and yet I found myself embarrassed 8 
their request. Foreseeing, as I have before re 
lated, that this cause might demand my attentio 
to it for the greatest part of my life, I had give 
up all thoughts of my profession. I had hithert 
but seldom exercised it, and then only to oblig 
some friend. I doubted too, at the first view c 
the thing, whether the pulpit ought to be mad 
an engine for political purposes, though I coul 
not but consider the Slave-trade as a mass c 
crimes, and therefore the effort to get rid of it a 
a Christian duty. I had an idea too, that sacre 
matters should not be entered upon without du 
consideration, nor prosecoted in a hasty but in 
decorous and solemn manner. I saw besides 
that as it was then two o'clock in the afternoos 
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and this sermon was to be forthcomiDg the next 
day, there was Dot suffioieat time to compose it 
pioperly. All these difficulties I suggested to 
my Dew/rieuds without any reserve. But noth- 
ing that I could urge would satisfy them. They 
would not hear of a refusal, and I was obliged to 
give my consent^ though I was not reconciled to 
the measure. 

When I went into the church it was so full 
that I could scarcely get to my place ; for notice 
had been publicly given, though I knew nothing 
of it, that such a discourse would be delivered. 
I was surprised also to find a great crowd of 
black people standing rouud the pulpit. There 
might be forty or fifty of them. The text that 
I took, as the best to be found in such a hurryt 
was the following : '^ Thou shalt not oppress a 
stranger, for ye know the heart of a stranger^ 
teeing ye were strangers in the land of Egypt." 

I took an opportunity of showing from these 
words, that Moses, in endeavouring to promote 
among the children of Israel a tender disposition 
towards those unfortunate strangers who had 
come under their dominion, remmded them of 
their own state when strangers in Egypt, as one 
of the most forcible arguments which could be 
used on such an occasion. For they could not 
have forgotten that the Egyptians *' had made 
them serve with rigour ; that they had made 
their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar, 
and in brick, and in all manner of service iu the 
field; and that all the service, wherein they 
made them serve, was with rigour." The argu- 
ment therefore of Moses was simply this ; *' Ye 
knew well, when ye were strangers in E^yptf 
the nature of your own feelings. Were you not 
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made miserable by jovn debased situation there 
Bat if so, you nrast be sensible that the strange 
who has the same heart, or the same feelin] 
with yotnrselves, nrast experience similar sofie 
tng, tf treated in a similar manner. I ebiur| 
joii then, knowing this, to stand clear of tl 
crime of his oppression.'* 

The law, then, by which Moses commandie 
the children of Israel to regulate their condn 
with respect to the usage of the stranger I shoi 
ed to be a law of universal and eternal oblig 
tion, and for this, among other reasons^ that 
was neither more nor less than the Chrbth 
law, which appeared afterwards, that we shoal 
not do that to others, which we should be w 
willing to have done unto ourselvesfi 

Having gone into these statements at son 
length, I made an application of them in the k 
lowing words : 

This being the case, and thiis ^aw of Mo» 
being afterwards established into a fundament 
precept of Christianity, I must apply it to fac 
of the present day, and I am sorry that i ma 
apply it to...our8elve8; 

*' And first, are there no stran ger9, whom n 
oppress? I fear the wretched African will sa; 
that he drinks the cap of sorrow, and that I 
drinks it at onr hands. Tom from his natii 
soil, and from his family and friends, be is in 
mediately forced into a situation, of all othei 
the most degrading, where he and his progen 
are considered as cattle, as possessions^ and f 
the possessions of' » man to whom he never gav 
offence. 

^' It is a melancholy fact, but it can be abor 
dMBt]j proved), that great numbera of the uafbi 
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foliate strangers, who are carried from Africa to 
ouf colonies, are fraudulently and forcibly taken 
from their native soil. To descant but upon ft 
single instance of the kind must be productive 
of pain to the ear of sensibility and freedom* 
Consider the sensations of the person, who is 
thus carried off by the ruffians, who have been 
iurking to intercept him. Separated from every 
thing which he esteems in life, without the pos- 
sibility even of bidding his friends adieu, behold 
him overwhelmed in tears ; wringing his hands 
IB despair; looking backwards upon the spot 
where all his hopes and wishes lay, while his 
Ikmily at home are waiting for him with anxiety 
and suspense ; are waiting, perhaps, for susten- 
ance ; are agitated between hope and fear ; tili 
length of absence confirms the latter, and they 
are immediately plunged into inconceivable mis«* 
«ry aiid distress. 

'* If this instance, then> is sufficiently melan^ 
choly of itself, and is at all an act of oppression* 
bow complicated will our guilt appear, who are 
4he means of snatching away thousands annual- 
ly in the same manner, and who force them an4 
their families into the same unhappy situation, 
without either remorse or shame P* 

Having proceeded to show, in a more particu- 
lar manner than I can detail here, how, by means 
of the Slave-trade, we oppressed the stranger I 
made an inquiry into the other branch of the 
subject, or how far we had a knowledge of his 
heart. 

To elucidate this point, I mentioned several 
specific instances, out of those which 1 |iad col- 
lected in my journey, and which I cou id depend 
upoa as authentic, of honour ; gratituu^;. fi<i«ljr 
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ty ; filial, fraternal, and conjugal affection ; aod 
of the finest sensibility, on the part of those, 
who had been brought into our colonies from 
Africa, in the character of slaves, and then I 
proceeded for a while in the following words : 

^* If, then, we oppress the stranger, as I have 
shown, and if, by a knowledge of his heart, we 
find that he is a person of the same passions and 
feelings as ourselves, we are certainly breaking, 
by means of the probecution of the Slave-trade^ 
that fundamental principle of Christianity, which 
says, that we shall not do that unto another, 
which we wish should not be done unto our- 
selves ; and, I fear, cutting ourselves off from 
all expectation of the Divine Blessing. For how 
inconsistent is our conduct ! We come into the 
temple of God ; we fall prostrate before him; 
vfp pray to him. that he will have mercy upon us. 
Bot how shall he have mercy upon us, who have 
had no mercy upon others 1 Wc pray to him, 
again, that he will deliver us from evil. But how 
shall he deliver us from evil, who are daily invad- 
ing the rights of the injured African, and heap- 
ing misery on his head !" 

I attempted, lastly, to show, that, though the 
sin of the Slave-trade had been hitherto a sin of 
ignorance, and might therefore have so far been 
winked at, yet as the orimes and miseries beloag- 
iug to it became known, it would attach even to 
those who had no concern in it, if they suffered 
it to continue either without notice or reproach, 
or if they did not exert themselves in a reason- 
able manner for its suppression. I noticed, par- 
ticularly, the case of Tyre and Sidon, which 
were the Bristol and the Liverpool of those 
times. A direct judgment had been pronounced 
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^y the prophet Joel agaiiist these cities, and, 
ivhat is remarkable, for the prosecotion of this 
lame barbarous traffic. Thus, '* And what have 
fe to do with me, O Tyre and Sidon, and all the 
coasts of Palestine ? Ye have cast lots for my 
people. Ye have sold a gkl for wine. The 
lihildren of Judah, and the children of Jeru- 
salem, have ye sold unto the Grecians, that ye 
might remove them far from their own herder. 
Behold ! I will raise them out of the place 
whither ye have sold them, and will recompense 
your wickedness on your own heads.^' Such 
was the language of the prophet ; and Tyre and 
Sidon fell, as he had pointed out, when the 
inhabitants were either cut off, or carried into 
slavery. 

Having thrown out these ideas to the aetice 
of the audience, I concluded in the following 
words: 

'* If, then, we wish to avert the heavy national 
judgement which is hanging ovet our heads, (for 
mast we not believe that our crimes towards the 
innocent Africans lie recorded against us in 
heaven,) let us endeavour to assert their cause. 
Let us nobly withstand the torrent of the evil, 
however inveterately it may be fixed among the 
customs of the times ; not, however, using our 
liberty as a cloak of maliciousness against those, 
who perhaps without due consideration have the 
misfortune to be concerned in it, but upon proper 
motives, and in a proper spirit, as the servants 
of Gh>d ; so that if the sun should be turned into 
darkness, and the moon into blood, and the very 
heaven should fall upon us, we may fall in the 
general convulsion without dismay, conscious 
that we have done our duty in endeavoucin^ to 

VOL. I. J 7 
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ly : f.'ifii. iV.ilcraal, anO conjugal afTcclion ; ui 
D> ri- tii.tM sensibility, on ilip puit of thos 
M,.u t.jil i<eL-u liTouglii inio our coionies ftc 
AiVicd. in ttic chariicter of slaves, and ihi-n 
privi ■■•ivil lor a vibUfi in ihe following worila : 
" \\. ihrn. we upprt'^!! llic sir&nscr, as I ha 
sh -M). aii>l if. hv a knowledge of his heart, v 
uii t:' tt lie i» a |>crson of the fame? pasuiios ai 
kriii.jy :is ouret'lves. we arc ceriainly breakin 
l\ 11..:, Ill (.f ihf I'roreruiion of \hf Slave-tiad 
ih'it tuiiii.imi-iii.il principle of Chrisiinnily, vihii 
!a\:'. iliai we i^holl not da that ittitn anntk 
which we vii>h should not he done unlti oh 
srlv.-' : 3n^!. i fear, culling <>ur(<elvt's off fio 
all ■ V|M'ciitti III of Ihe Divine Bli-ssiiig. Fur hi 
i-..-' (i^iMnit i> imr rmiduct ' We come into I 
fill .!<■ of Gill ; wi- fall ]>ri)^iraie before hir 
w ,-'\\ In him thai he uill have inercv iiix'n i 
li .■ r,ii\i ■■hiill hi- have iiiLTcy upon us, who ba 
!.;!■. ii'> mercy ujnin oiliers ! Wc pray lo hii 
aj;iio, that he will di-liver us from evil. But hti 
nil,!;; hi' ilciiicr us from evil, who <iru daily ima 
in:; ihr rights of the iujuied African, and hcs 
iiitf misery on his head !" 

1 niii-nipied. lastly, to show, that, though t 
sin i>l' tin- Slave-trade had been hitherto a sin 
i:!Morunuc, and might therclore have so far be 
w jnki'il at, yei as the Grimes and miseries belot 
iitj to it became known, it would attach even 
Umse who hail no concern in it, if they auffei 
it to continue either without notice or raproai 
or it ihcy did not exert thcmselfes in a raui 
abli> manner for its suppression. I llM^4fl 
ticularly, ihe case of Tyre mdaU^^H 
weic the UristoJ aad .th« i.»eqH^^H 
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le prophet Joel against these cities, and, 
is remarkable, for the prosecution of this 
barbarous traffic. Thus, " And what have 
do with me, O Tyre and Sidon, and all the 
s of Palestine 1 Ye have cast lots for my 
e. Ye have sold a ghl for wine. The 
ren of Judah, and the children of Jeru- 
I, have ye sold unto the Grecians, that y% 
t remove them far from their own herder. 
Id ! I will raise them out of the place 
ler ye have sold them, and will recompense 
wickedness on your own heads." Such 
he language of the prophet ; and Tyre and 
1 fell, as he had pointed out, when the 
>itants were either cut off, or carried into 

Lving thrown out these ideas to the attice 
e audience, I concluded in the following 
s: 

T, then, we wish to avert the heavy national 
smdnt which is hanging over our heads, (for 
we not believe that our crimes towards the 
sent Africans lie recorded against us in 
3n,) let us endeavour to assert their cause. 
IS nobly withstand the torrent of the evil, 
ver inveterately it may be fixed among the 
•ms of the times ; not, however, using our 
;y as a cloak of malicionsnesB against those, 
perhaps without doe eontideration have the 
irtune to be c once raed L iafc, hat apon proper 
res, and in a proper. q^Mlioltf^lie servants 
sd; so ttat if IhiiXfcillrf^ ^rned into 
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ty ; filial, fraternal, and conjugal affection ; aod 
of the finest sensibility, on the part of those, 
who had been brought into our colonies from 
Africa, in the character of slaves, and then I 
proceeded for a while in the following words : 

^^ If, then, we oppress the stranger, as I have 
shown, and if, by a knowledge of his heart, we 
finfl that he is a person of the same passions aod 
feelings as ourselves, we are certainly breaking, 
by means of the prosecution of the ^lave-tradei 
that fundamental principle of Christianity, which 
says, that we shall not do that unto another, 
which we wish should not be done unto our- 
selves ; and, 1 fear, cutting cmrselves off from 
all ^expectation of the Divine Blessing. For how 
inconsistent is our cr)nduct I We come into the 
temple of God ; we fall prostrate before him ; 
we pray to him. that he will have mercy upon us. 
But how shall he have mercy upon us, who have 
had no mercy upon others 1 We pray to him, 
again, that he will deliver us from evil. But how 
shall he deliver us from evil, who are daily invad- 
ing the rights of the injured African, and heap- 
ing misery on his head !" 

I attempted, lastly, to show, that, though the 
sin of the Slave-trade had been hitherto a sin of 
ignorance, and might therefore have so far been 
winked at, yet as the crimes and miseries belong- 
ing to it became known, it would attach even to 
those who had no concern in it, if they suffered 
it to continue either without notice or reproach, 
or if they did not exert themselves in a reason- 
able manner for its suppression. I noticed, par- 
ticularly, the case of Tyre and Sidon, which 
were the Bristol and the Liverpool of those 
times. A direct judgment had been pronouocod 
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by the prophet Joel agaiiist these cities, and^ 
what is remarkable, for the prosecution of this 
same barbarous traffic. Thus, " And what have 
jre to do with me, O Tyre and Sidon, and all the 
coasts of Palestine ? Ye have cast lots for my 
people. Ye have sold a ghl for wine. The 
children of Judah, and the children of Jern- 
salem, have ye sold unto the Grecians, that y% 
might remove them far from their own herder. 
Behold! I will raise them out of the place 
whither ye have sold them, and will recompense 
your wickedness on your own heads.^' Such 
was the language of the prophet ; and Tyre and 
Sidon fell, as he had pointed out, when the 
inhabitants were either cut off, or carried into 
slavery. 

Having thrown out these ideas to the notice 
of the audience, I concluded in the following 
words: 

** If, then, we wish to avert the heavy national 
judgement which is hanging over our heads, (for 
most we not believe that our crimes towards the 
innocent Africans lie recorded against us in 
heaven,) let us endeavour to assert their cause. 
Let us nobly withstand the torrent of the evil, 
however inveterately it may be fixed among the 
customs of the times ; not, however, using our 
liberty as a cloak of maliciousness against these, 
who perhaps without due consideration have the 
misfortune to be concerned in it, but upon proper 
motives, and in a proper spirit, as the servants 
of Qod ; so that if the sun should be turned into 
darkness, and the moon into blood, and the very 
heaven should fall upon us, we may fall in the 
general convulsion without dismay, conscious 
that we have done our duty in endeavoutiti^ lo 
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succour the disti'essed, tind that the staia of the 
blood of Africa is not upon us." 

From Manchester I proceeded to Keddleston 
in Derbyshire, to spend a dajr with Lord Scars- 
dale, and to show him my little collection of 
African productions, and to inform him of my 
progress since I last saw him. Here a lettei* was 
forwarded to me from the Reverend John Too- 
good, of Keinton Magna in Dorsetshire, though 
I was then unknown to him. He informed roe 
that he had addressed several letters to the in- 
habitants of his own county, through their pro- 
vincial paper, on the subject of the Slave-trade, 
which letters had produced a considerable effect* 
It appeared, however, that, when he began them, 
be did not know of the formation of our com- 
mittee, or that he had a single coadjutor in the 
cause. 

From Keddleston 1 turned off to Birmingham, 
being desirous of visiting Bristol in my way to 
London, to see if any thing new had occurred 
since I was there. I was introduced by letter, 
at Birmingham, to Sampson and Charles Lloyd, 
the brothers of John Lloyd, belonging to our 
committee, and members of the religious society 
of the duakers. I was highly gratified in find- 
ing that these, in conjunction with Mr. Russell, 
had been attempting to awaken the attention of 
the inhabitants to this great subject, and that in 
consequence of their laudable efforts, a spirit 
was beginning to show itself there, as at Man- 
chester, in favour of the abolition of the Slave- 
trade. The kind manner in which these re- 
ceived me, and the deep interest which they ap- 
peared to take in our cause, led me to an esteem 
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for them, which, by means of subsequent visits, 
grew into a solid friendship. 

At length I arrived at Bristol at about ten 
o^clock on Friday morning. But what was my 
surprise, when almost the first thing I heard from 
my friend Harry Gandy was, that a letter had 
been dispatched to me to Liverpool, nearly a 
week ago, requesting me immediately to repair 
to this plact,; for that in consequence of notice 
from the Lords of the Admiralty, advertised in 
the public papers, the trial of the chief mate, 
whom I had occasioned to be taken up at Bristol, 
for the murder of William Lines, was coming on 
at the Old Bailey, and that not an evidence was 
to be found. This intelligence almost paralysed 
me. I cannot describe my feelings on receiving 
it. I reproached myself with my own obstinacy 
for having resisted the advice of Mr. Burges, as 
has been before explained. All his words now 
came fresh into my mind. I was terrified, too, 
with the apprehension that my own reputation 
was now at stake. I foresaw all the calumnies 
which would be spread, if the evidences were 
not forthcoming on this occasion. I anticipat- 
ed, also, the injury which the cause itself might 
fiustain, if, at our outset, as it were, I should not 
be able to substantiate what I had publicly ad- 
vanced ; and yet the mayor of Bristol had heard 
and determined the case ; he had not only exam- 
ined, but reexamined, the evidences ; he had 
not only committed, but recommitted, the ac- 
cused : this was the only consolation I had. I 
was sensible, however, amidst all these workings 
of my mind, that not a moment was to be lost, 
and I began, therefore, to set on foot an inquiry 
as .to the absent persons. 
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On waiting upon the mother of Willian Line^^ 
I learnt from her, that two oat of four of the wit- 
nesses had been bribed by the sla? e-merchants, 
and sent to sea, that they might not be forthcom- 
ing at the time of the trial ; that the two others 
had been tempted also, but that they had been 
enabled to resist the temptation ; that, desirous 
of giving their testimony in this cause, they had 
gone into some coal-<mine between Neath and 
Swansea, where they might support themselves 
till they should be called for ; and that she had 
addressed a letter to them, at the revest of Mr. 
Gandy, above a week ago, in which she had 
desired them to come to Bristol knmediately» but 
that she had received no answer from them. 
She then concluded, either that her lettei? had 
miscarried, or that they had left the place. 

I determined to lose no time, after the receipt 
of this intelligence;, and I prevailed upon a 
young man, whom my friend Harry Gandy had 
recommended to me, to set off directly, and to 
go in search of them. He was to travel all night,^ 
and to bring them, or, if weary himself with his 
journey, to send them up, without ever sleeping 
on the road. It was now between twelve and 
one in the afternoon. I saw him depart. In 
the interim I went to Thompson's, and other 
places, to inquire if any other of the seamen, be- 
longing to the Thomas, were to be found : but« 
though I hunted diligently till four o'clock, I 
could learn nothing satisfactory. I then went 
lo dinner, but I grew uueasy. I was fearful that 
my messenger might be at a loss, or that he 
might want assistance on some occasion or other. 
I now judged that it would have been more pru- 
dent if two persons had been sent, lyho vi^gkX 
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Jbave conferred with each other, and who might 
have divided, when they had reached Neath, and 
gone to different mines, to inquire for the wit- 
nesses. These thoughts disturbed me. Those, 
also, which had occurred when I first heard of 
the vexatious way in which things were situated, 
renewed themselves painfully to my mind. My 
own obstinacy in resisting the advice of Mr* 
Burges, and the fear of injury to my own reputa- 
tion, and to that of the cause I had undertaken, 
were again before my eyes! I became still more 
uneasy ; and I had no way of relieving my feel- 
ings, but by resolving to follow the young man, 
and to give him ail the aid in my power. 

It was now near six o'clock. The night was 
cold and rainy, and almost dark. I got down, 
however, safe to the Passage-house, and desired 
to be conveyed across the Severn. The people 
in the house tried to dissuade me from my de- 
sign. They said no one would accompany me, 
for it was quite a tempest. I replied, that I 
would pay those handsomely who would go with 
me. A person present asked me if I would give 
him three guineas for a boat, I replied I would. 
He could not for shame retract. He went out, 
and in about half an hour brought a person with 
him. We were obliged to have a lanthorn as 
far as the boat. We got on board, and went off. 
But such a passage I had never before witnessed. 
The wind was furious. The waves ran high. 
I could see nothing but white foam. The boat, 
also, was tossed up and down in such a manner 
that it was with great difficulty I could keep my 
seat. The rain, too, poured down in such tor- 
rents, that we were all of us presently wet through. 
We had been, I apprehend, more than an houc 
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in this situation,, when the boatfnen began t9 
complain of cold and weariness. I saw, also, 
that thej began to be uneasy, for they did not 
know where they were. They had no way of 
forming any judgement about their course, but 
by knowing the point from whence the wind 
blew, and by keeping the boat in a relative posi- 
tion towards it. I encouraged them as well as 
I could, though I was beginning to be uneasy 
myself, and also sick. In about a quarter of an 
hour they began to complain again. Tbey said 
they could pull no longer. They acknowledged, 
however, that they were getting nearer to the 
shore, though on wbat part of it, they could not 
tell. I could do nothing but bid them hope. 
They then began to reproach themselves for 
having come out witb me. i told them I had 
sot forced them, but that it was a matter of their 
own choice. In the midst of this conversation 
I informed them that I thought I saw either a 
star or a light straight forward. They both 
looked at it, and pronounced it to be a light, and 
added with great joy that it roust be a light in 
the Passage-house : and so we found it ; for in 
about ten minutes afterwards we landed, and, on 
reachmg the house, learned that a servant maid 
had been accidentally talking to some other per- 
son on the staircase, near a window, with a can- 
dle in her hand, and that the light had appeared 
to us from that circumstance. 

It was now near eleven o'clock. My messen- 
ger, it appeared, had arrived safe at about five in 
the evening, and had proceeded on his route. I 
was very cold on my arrival, and sick alsa 
There seemed to be a chillness all over me, both 
within and without. Indeed I bad not a dry 
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thread about ine. I took some hot brandy and 
water, and went to bed ; but desired, as soon as 
my clothes were thoroughly dried, to be called 
op, that I might go forward. This happened at 
about two in the morning, when I got up. I 
took my breakfast by the fireside. I then de- 
sired the postboy, if he should meet any persons 
on the road, to stop, and inform me, as I did not 
know whether the witnesses might not be coming 
up by themselves, and whether they might not 
have passed my messenger without knowing his 
errand. Having taken these precautions, I de- 
parted. I travelled on, but we met no one. I 
traced, however, my messenger through New- 
port, Cardiff, and Cowbridge. I was assured, 
also, that he had not passed me on his return ; 
nor had any of those passed me, whom he was 
seeking. At length, when I was within about 
two miles of Neath, I met him. He had both 
the witnesses under his care. This was a matter 
of great joy to me. I determined to return with 
them. It was now nearly two in the aflernoon. 
I accordingly went back, but we did not reach 
the Passage-house again till nearly two the next 
morning. 

During our journey, neither the wind nor the 
rain had much abated. It was quite dark on 
our arrival. We found only one person, and he 
had been sitting up in expectation of us. It was 
in vain that I asked him for a boat to put us 
across the water. He said all the boatmen were 
in bed ; and, if they were up, he was sure that 
none of them would venture out. It was thought 
a mercy by all of them, that we were not lost last 
night. Difficulties were also started about 
horses to take us another way. Ua«.bte Vbft^^ 
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fore to proceed, we took refreshment and weot 
to bed. 

We arrived at Bristol between nine and ten the 
next morniag ; but I was so ill, that I could go 
00 further ; I had been cold and shivering ever 
since my first passage across the Severn, and I 
had now a violent sore throat, and a fever with it. 
All I could do was to see the witnesses off for 
London, and to assign them to the care of an at- 
torney, who should conduct them to the trial. 
For this purpose I gave them a letter to a friend 
of the name of Langdale. I saw them depart 
The mother of William Lines accompanied them. 
By a letter received on Tuesday, I learned that 
they had not arrived in town till Monday morn- 
ing at three o'clock ; that at about nine or ten 
they found out the office of Mr. l^angdale ; that, 
on inquiring for him, they heard he was in the 
country, but that he would be home at noon ; that, 
finding he had not then arrived, they acquainted 
his clerk with the nature of their business, and 
opened my letter to show him the contents of it ; 
that the clerk went with them to consult some 
other person on the subject, when he conveyed 
them to the Old Bailey ; but that, on inquiring 
at the proper place about the introduction of the 
witnesses, he learned that the chief mate had been 
brought to the bar in the morning, and, no per- 
son then appearing against him, that he had been 
discharged by proclamation. Such was the end 
of all my anxiety and labour in this affair. I 
was very ill when I received the letter ; but 1 
saw the necessity of bearing up against the dis- 
appointment, and I endeavoured to discharge the 
subject from my mind with the following wish, 
that the narrow escape which the chief mate bad 
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sxperienced, and which was entirely owing to 
the accidental circumstances now explained, 
might ha?e the effect, under Providence, of pro- 
ducing in him a deep contrition for hii offence, 
ind of awakening him to a serious attention to 
his future life.* 

I was obliged to remain in Bristol a few days 
longer in consequence of my illness ; but as soon 
as I was able I reached London, when I attend- 
ed a sitting of the committee after an absence 
of more than fi?e months. At this committee 
it was strongly recommended to me to publish a 
second edition of my Elssay on the Slavery and 
Commerce of the Human Species, and to insert 
sQch of the facts in it, in their proper places, out 
of those collected in my late travels, as I might 
judge to be productive of an interesting effect. 
There appeared also an earnest desire in the com- 
mittee, that, directly after this, I should begin 
my Ebsaj on the Impolicy of the Slave-trade. 

In compliance with their wishes, I determined 
upon both these works. But I resolved to retire 
into the country, that, by being subject to less 
interruption there, I might the sooner finish 
them. It was proper, however, that I should 
settle many things in London, before I took my 
departure from it ; and, among these, that I 
should find out George Orroond and Patric Mur- 
ray, whom I had sent from Liverpool on account 
of the information they had given me relative to 
the murder of Peter Green. I saw no better 
way than to take them before Sir Sampson 

* He had undoubtedly a narrow escape, for Mr. Lanffdale's 
derk had learned that be had no evidence to produce inliis fa- 
vour. The slave-merchantS; it seems, had counted most upoa 
^ribiog^ those, who v^ere to come against him, t^ disappear. 
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Wright, who was then at the head of the police 
of the metropolis. He examined, and cross-ei- 
amined them several times, and apart from eaeb 
other. He then desired their evidence to be 
drawn np in the form of depositions, copies of 
which he gave to me. He had no doubt that the 
murder would be proved. The circumstances 
of the deceased being in good health at nine 
o'clock in the evening, and of his severe suffer- 
ings till eleven, and of the nature of the wounds 
discovered to have been made on his person, and 
of his death by one in the morning, could never, 
he said, be done away, by any evidence, who 
should state that he had been subject to other 
disorders, which might have occasioned his de- 
cease. He found himself therefore compelled 
to apply to the magistrates of Liverpool for the 
•apprehension of three of the principal officers 
of the ship. But the answer was, that the ship 
had sailed, and that they, whose names had been 
sp^ified, were then, none of them, to be foand 
in Liverpool. 

It was now for me to consider, whether I 
would keep the two witnesses, Ormond and 
Murray for a year, or perhaps longer, at my ovo 
expense, and run the hazard of the death of the 
officers in the interim, and of other calculable 
events. I had felt so deeply for the usage of the 
seamen iii this cruel traffic, which indeed had 
embittered all my journey, that I had -no less 
than nine prosecutions at law upon my hands od 
their account, and nineteen witnesses detain- 
ed at my own cost. The committee in London 
could give me no assistance in these casef' 
They were the managers of the public purse for 
the abolition of the Slave-trade, and any expen- 
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ses of this kind were neither within the limits of 
their object, nor within the pale of their duty. 
From the indi? iduals belonging to it, I picked 
up a few guineas by way of private subscriptioa, 
and this was all. Bat a vast load still remained 
upon me, and such as had occasioned uneasiness 
to my mind. I thought it therefore imprudent 
to detain the evidences for this purpose for so 
long a time, and I sent them back to Liverpool. 
I commenced, however, a prosecution against 
the captain at common law for his barUirous 
usage of them, and desired that it might be push- 
ed on as vigorously as possible ; and the result 
was, that bis attorney was so alarmed, particu- 
larly after knowing what had been done by Sir 
Sampson Wright, that he entered into a com- 
promise to pay all the expenses of the suit hith- 
erto incurred, and to give Ormoud and Murray 
a sum of money as damages for the injury which 
they themselves had sustained. This compro- 
mise was acceded to. The men received the mon- 
ey, and signed the release, (of which I insisted 
upon a copy,) and went to sea again in another 
trade, thanking me for my interference in their 
behalf. But by this copy, which I have now in 
my possession, it appears that care was taken by 
the captain's attorney to render their future evi- 
•dence in the case of Peter Green, almost im- 
practicable ; for it was there wickedly stated, 
** that George Ormond and Patric Murray did 
then and there bind themselves in certain penal- 
ties, that they would neither encourage nor sup- 
jMMrt any action at law against the said captain, 
by or at the suit or prosecution of any other of 
the seamen now or late on board the said ship, 
and that ihey released the said captain also from 
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all manner of actions, suits, and cause and caiup 
68 ^of action, informatioBS, prosecutions and 
other proceedings, which they then had, or ever 
bad, or could or might ha?e by reason of the said 
assaults upon their own persons, or other wrongs 
or injuries done by the said captain hereiqfm 
and to the date of this release*"* 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Labours of the Committee to July 1788* 

Tjhe committee, during my absence, had a^ 
tended regularly at their posts. They had been 
both vigilant and industrious. They were, in 
short, the persons, who had been the means of 
raising the public spirit, which I had observed 
first at Manchester, and afterwards as I journey- 
ed on. 

At one of their meetings a resolution was 
made, that Granville Sharp, Esquire, be appointed 
chairman. This appointment, though now first 
formally made in the minute book, was always 
understood to have taken place ; but the modesty 
6f Mr. Sharp was such, that, though repeatedly 
pressed, he would never consent to take the 
chair, and he generally refrained from coming 
into the room till afler he knew it to be taken. 
Nor could he be prevailed upon, even after this 
resolution, to alter his conduct : for though he 
continued to sign the papers, which were handed 
to him by virtue of holding this office, he never 

* None of the nine actions before mentioned ever came to a 
trial, but they were all compromised by paying sums to the in- 
jured parties. 
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was once seated as the chairman during the 
twenty years in which he attended at these 
meetings. I thought it not improper to mention 
this trait in his character. Conscious that he 
engaged in the cause of his fellow-creatures 
solely upon the sense of his duty as a Christian, 
he seems to have supposed either that he had 
done nothing extraordinary to merit such a dis- 
tinction, or to have been fearful lest the accep- 
tance of it should bring a stain upon the motive, 
on which alone he undertook it. 

At another of their sittings a sub-committee, 
which had been appointed for the purpose, 
brought in a design for a seal. An African was 
seen (as in the figure*) in chains in a supplicat- 




ing posture, kneeling with one knee upon the 
ground, and with both his hands lifted up to 
Heaven, and round the seal was observed' the 
following motto, as if he was uttering the words 
himself, "Am I not a Man and a Brother?" 
The design having been approved of, a seal was 

*The figure is rather larger than that in the seal. 
VOL. J. 18 
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ordered to be engraved firom it I may ineDtioR 
here, that this seal, simple as the design was, 
was made to contribute largely, as will be shown 
in its proper place, towards turning the attention 
of our countrymen to the case of the injured 
Africans, and of procuring a warm interest in 
their favour. 

One of the most important measures of th€ 
oommittee was, the adoption and prosecution of 
an efficient system for circulating their publica- 
tions. These were sent to individuals in vari- 
ous parts of the kingdom, who were known to 
be judicious persons and interested in the Afiri- 
•cao cause, and who would take the pains to dis- 
tribute them with discretion among the people. 

The knowledge of the institution of the Soci- 
ety had. now spread, and the eagerness among 
individuals to see the publications of the com- 
mittee had been so great, that the press was kept 
almost constantly going during the time now 
mentioned. No fewer than three thousand lists 
of the subscribers, with a circular letter prefixed 
to them, explaining the object of the institution, 
were ordered to be printed within this period, to 
which are to be added fifleen hundred of Bene- 
zet's Account of Guinea, three thousand of the 
Dean of Middleham's Letters, five thousand Sum- 
mary Views^ and two thousand of a new edition 
of the Slavery and Commerce of the Human 
Species, which I had enlarged before the last of 
these sittings from materials collected in my late 
tour. 

The thanks of the committee were voted dur- 
ing this period to Mr. Alexander Falconbridge, 
for the assistance he had given me in my inqui- 
ries into the nature of the Slave-trade. 
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As Mr. Falcon bridge had but lately returned 
from Africa, and as facts and circumstances, 
which had taken place but a little time ago, were 
less liable to objections (inasmuch as they prov- 
ed the present state of things) than those which 
had happened in earlier times, he was prevailed 
upon to write an account of what he had seen 
during the four voyages he had made to that con- 
tinent ; and accordingly, within the period which 
has been mentioned, he began his work. 

On account of an increase of business they 
gradually enlarged their number by the election of 
new members. The correspondence they main- 
tained was very extensive. They were continu- 
ally receiving letters containing information and 
encouragement. Some of these were written 
by men of eminence and influence. The cele- 
brated Marquis de La Fayette, in a communica- 
tion he sent them signified the singular pleasure 
he had received on hearing of the formation of 
a committee in England for the abolition of the 
Slave-trade, and the earnest desire he had to 
promote the object of it. With this view, he 
informed the committee that he should attempt 
the formation of a similar society in France. 
This he conceived to be one of the most effectual 
measures he could devise for securing the object 
in question ; for he was of opinion, that if the 
two great nations of France and England were 
to unite in this humane and Christian work, the 
other European nations might be induced to foU 
low the example. 

Of the indefatigable labours and untiring 
faithfulness of the committee the following sum- 
mary will give some idea. From about the raid- 
die of May 1787, to the middle of Jal^ HSJ^ 
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they had held no less than fifty-one committees. 
These generally occupied them from aboat six 
in the evening till about eleven at night. In the 
intervals betvireen the committees they were often 
occupied, having each of them some object com- 
mitted to his charge. It is remarkable, too, that 
though they were all, except one, engaged io 
business or trade, and though they had the same 
calls as other men for innocent recreation, and 
the same interruptions of their health, there 
were individuals, who were not absent more than 
five or six times within this period. In the 
course of the thirteen months, during which 
they had exercised this public trust, they had 
printed, and afterwards distributed, not at ran- 
dom, but judiciously, and through respectable 
channds, (besides twenty-six thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty-six reports, accounts of debates 
in parliament, and other small papers,) no less 
than fifty-one thousand four hundred and thirty* 
two pamphlets, or books. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Further progress — Petitions begin to he sent to 
parliament — The king orders the privy coun- 
cil to inquire into the Slave-trade — Author 
called up to town — his interviews with Mr. Pitt 
— and with Mr. (now Lord) Grenville — Z.tV 
erpool delegates examined first — tliese prejudice 
the council — this prejudice at length counter^ 
acted — Public anxious for the introduction of 
the question into parliament — Message of Mr. 
Pitt to the committee concerning it — Day fixed 
for the motion — discussion of the general ques* 
lion deferred till the next sessions. 

By this lime the nature of the Slave-trade 
had, in consequence of the labours of the com- 
mittee and of their several correspondents, be- 
come generally known throughout the kingdom. 
It had excited a general attention, and there was 
among people a general feeling in behalf of the 
wrongs of Africa. This feeling had also, as may 
be collected from what has been already men- 
tioned, broken out into language ; for not only 
had the traffic become the general subject of 
conversation, but public meetings had taken 
place, in which it had been discussed, and of 
which the result was, that an application to par- 
liament had been resolved upon in many places 
concerning it. By the middle of February hot 
fewer than thirty-five petitions had been deliver- 
ed to the commons, and it was known that others 
were on their way (o the same house. 

This ferment in the public mind, which had 
jshown itself in the public prints even before the 

VOL. I. J 8* 
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petitions had been resolved uf)on, had excited the 
attention of government. To coincide with the 
wishes of the people on this subject, appeared to 
those in authority to be a desirable thing. To 
abolish the trade, replete as it was with misery, 
was desirable also : but it was so connected with 
the interest of individuals, and so interwoven 
with the commerce and revenue of the country, 
that a hasty abolition of it without a previous 
inquiry appeared to them to be likely to be pro- 
ductive of as much misery as good. The king, 
therefore, by an order of council, dated Feb- 
ruary 11, 1788, directed that a committee of 
privy council should sit as a board of trade, *' to 
take into their consideration the present state of 
the African trade, particularly as far as related 
to the practice and manner of purchasing or ob- 
taining slaves on the coast of Africa, and the 
importation and sale thereof, either in the British 
colonies and settlements, or in the foreign colo- 
nies and settlements in America or the West-In- 
dies ; and also as far as related to the effects and 
consequences of the trade both in Africa and in 
the said colonies and settlements, and to the gen- 
eral commerce of this kingdom ; and that they 
should report to him in council the result of their 
inquiries, with such observations as they might 
have to oflfer thereupon." 

Of this order of council Mr. Wilberforce, who 
had attended to this great subject, as far as his 
health would permit, since I left him, had re- 
ceived notice ; but he was then too ill himself to 
take any measures concerning it. He therefore 
wrote to me, and begged of me to repair to Lon- 
don immediately in order to get such evidence 
ready, as we might think it eligible to introduce 
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when the council sat. At that time, as appears 
from the former chapter, I had finished the addi- 
tions to my Essay on the Slavery and Commerce 
of the Human Species, and I had now proceed- 
ed about half way in that of the Impolicy of it. 
This summons, however, I obeyed, and returned 
to town on the fourteenth of February, from 
which day to the twenty-fourth of May I shall 
now give the history of our proceedings. 

My first business in London was to hold a 
conversation with Mr. Pitt previously to the 
meeting of the council, and to try to interest 
him, as the first minister of state, in our favour. 
For this purpose Mr. Wil her force had opened 
the way for me, and an interview took place. 
We were in free conversation together for a con- 
siderable time, during which we went through 
most of the branches of the subject. Mr. Pitt 
appeared to me to have but little^ knowledge of 
it. He had also his doubts, which he expressed 
openly, on many points. He was at a loss to 
conceive how private interest should not always 
restrain the master of the slave from abusing 
him. This matter I explained to him as well as 
I could ; and if he was not entirely satisfied with 
my interpretation of it,* he was at least induced 
to believe that cruel practices were more proba- 
ble than he had imagined. A second circum- 
stance, the truth of which he doubted, was the 
mortality and usage of seamen in this trade; 
and a third was the statement, by which so much 
had been made of the riches of Africa, and of 
the genius and abilities of her people ; for he 
seemed at a loss to comprehend, if these things 
were so, how it had happened that they should 
not have been more generally noticed b«ibte« i 
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promised to satisfy him upon these points, and 
an interview was iixed for this purpose the next 
daj. 

At the time appointed I went with my books, 
papers and African productions. Mr. Pitt ex- 
amined the former himself. He turned over leaf 
after leaf, in which the copies of the muster-rolls 
were contained, with great patience ; and when 
he had looked over above a hundred pages ac- 
curately, and found the name of every seaman 
inserted, his former abode or service, the time 
of his entry, and what had become of him, either 
by death, discharge or desertion, he expressed 
his surprise at the great pains which bad been 
taken in this branch of the inquiry, and con- 
fessed, with some emotion, that his doubts were 
wholly removed with respect to the destructive 
nature of this employ ; and he said, moreover, 
that the facts contained in these documents, if 
they had been but fairly copied, could never be 
disproved. He was equally astonished at the 
various woods and other productions of Africa, 
but most of all at the manufactures of the natives 
in cotton, leather, gold, and iron, which were 
laid before him. These he handled and exam- 
ined over and over again. Many sublime 
thoughts seemed to rush in upon him at once at 
the sight of these, some of which he expressed 
with observations becoming a great and dignified 
mind. He thatiked me for the light I had given 
him on many of the branches of this great ques- 
tion. And I went away under a certain convic- 
tion that I had left him much impressed in our 
favour. 

My next visit was to Mr. (now Lord) Gren* 
yille> I called npon him at the request of Mft 
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Wilber force, who had previously written to him 
from Bath, as he had promised to attend the 
meetings of the privy council during the exam- 
inations which were to take place. I found in 
the eourse of our conversation that Mr. Gren- 
ville had not then more knowledge of the sub- 
ject than Mr. Pitt ; but I found him differently 
circumstanced in other respects, for I perceived 
in him a warm feeling in behalf of the injured 
Africans, and that he had no doubt of the pos- 
sibility of all the barbarities which had been al- 
leged against this traffic. I showed him all my 
papers and some of my natural productions, 
which he examined. I was with him the next 
day, and once again afterwards, so that the sub- 
ject was considered in all its parts. The effect 
of this interview with him was of course differ- 
ent from that upon the minister. In the former 
case I had removed doubts, and given birth to 
an interest in favour of our cause. But I had 
here only increased an interest which had already 
been excited. I had only enlarged the mass of 
feeling, or added zeal to zeal, or confirmed reso- 
lutions and reasonings. Disposed in this manner 
originally himself, and strengthened by the docu- 
ments with which I had furnished him, Mr. 
Grenville contracted an enmity to the Slave- 
trade, which was never afterwards diminished.* 
A report having gone abroad, that the com- 
mittee of privy council would only examine those 
who were interested in the continuance of the 

* I have not mentioned the difference between these two emi- 
nent persons, with a view of drawing* any invidious compari- 
sons, but because, as these statements are true, such persons as 
have a hig^h opinion of the late Mr. Pitt's judgement; may see 
that this great man did not espouse the cause hastily, or merely 
as a matter of feeling, but upon the conviction of hisovYtimifva. 
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trade, I found it necessary to call upon Mr. FiU 
again, and to inform him of it, when I received 
an assurance that every person whom I chose to 
send to the council in behalf of the committee, 
should be heard. This gave rise to a conversa- 
tion relative to those witnesses whom we had to 
produce on the side of the abolition. And here 
I was obliged to disclose our weakness in this 
respect. I owned with sorrow, that, though I 
had obtained specimens and official documenti 
in abundance to prove many important points, 
yet I had found it difficult to prevail upon per- 
sons to be publicly examined on this subject. 
The only persons, we could then count upon, 
were Mr. Ramsay, Mr. H. Gandy, Mr. Falcon- 
bridge, Mr. Newton, and the Dean of Middle- 
ham. There was one, however, who would be 
a host of himself, if we could but gain him. I 
then mentioned Mr. Norris. I told Mr. Pitt the 
nature* and value of the testimony which he 
had given me at Liverpool, and the great zeal 
he had discovered to serve the cause. I doubt- 
ed, however, if he would come to London for 
this purpose, even if I wrote to him ; for he was 
intimate with almost all the owners of slave-ves- 
sels in Liverpool, and living among these he 
would not like to incur their resentment, by tak- 
ing a prominent part against them. I therefore 
entreated Mr. Pitt to send him a summons of 
council to attend, hoping that Mr. Norris would 
then be pleased to come up, as he would be ena- 
bled to reply to his friends, that his appearance 
had not been voluntary. Mr. Pitt, however, in- 
formed me, that a summons from a committee of 
privy council sitting as a board of trade was not 

*See his evidence Chap. x. 
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biudiDg upon the subject, and therefore that I 
bad no other means leH but of writing to him, 
and he desired me to do this by the first post. 

This letter I accordingly wrote, and sent it to 
my friend William Rathbono, who was to deliver 
it in person, and to use his own influence at the 
same time ; but I received for answer, that Mr. 
Norris was then in London. Upon this t tried 
to find him out, to entreat him to consent to an 
examination before the council. At length I 
found his address ; . but before I could see him, I 
was told by the bishop of London, that he had 
come up as a Liverpool delegate in support of 
the Slave-trade. Astonished at this information, 
I made the bishop acquainted with the case, and 
asked him how it became me to act ; for I was 
fearful lest, by exposing Mr. Norris, I should vio- 
late the rights of hospitality on the one hand, and 
by not exposing him, that I should not do my duty 
to the cause I had undertaken on the other. His 
advice was, that I should see him, and ask him 
to explain the reasons of his conduct. I called 
upon him for this purpose, but he was out. He 
sent me, however, a letter soon afterwards, which 
was full of flattery, and in which, after having 
paid high compliments to the general force of 
my arguments, and the general justice and hu- 
manity of my sentiments on this great question, 
which had made a deep impression upon his 
mind, he had found occasion to differ from me, 
since we had last parted, on particular points, 
and that he had therefore less reluctantly yield- 
ed to the call of becoming a delegate ; though 
notwithstanding he would gladly have declined 
the office if he could have done it with propriety. 

At length the council began their examina- 
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lions. Mr. Norris, Lieutenant Matthews, of tbe 
na?y, who had just led a slave employ in Africa, 
and Mr. James Penny, formerly a slave-captaio, 
and then interested as a merchant in the trade, 
(which three were the delegates from Liverpod) 
took possession of the ground first. Mr. Miles, 
Mr. Weuves, and others, followed them on the 
same side. The evidence which they gave, as 
previously concerted between themselves, may 
be shortly represented thus : They denied that 
kidnapping either did or could take place in 
Africa, or that wars were made there, for tbe 
purpose of procuring slaves. Having done away 
these wicked practices from their system, tbey 
maintained positions which were less exception- 
able, or that the natives of Africa generally be- 
came slaves in consequence of having been 
made prisoners in just wars, or in consequence 
of their various crimes. They then gave a mel- 
ancholy picture of the despotism and barbarity 
of some of the African princes, among whom 
the custom of sacrificing their own subjects pre- 
vailed. But of all others, that which was afford- 
ed by Mr. Norris on this ground was the most 
frightful. The king of Dahomey, he said, sport- 
ed with the lives of his people in the most wan- 
ton manner. He had seen at the gates of his 
palace, two piles of heads like those of shot in 
an arsenal. Within the palace the heads of per- 
sons newly put to death were strewed at the dis- 
tance of a few yards in the passage which led to 
his apartment. This custom of human sacrifice 
by the king of Dahomey was not on one occa- 
sion only, but on many ; such as on the recep- 
tion of messengers from neighbouring states, or 
of white merchants, or on days of ceremonial. 
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But the great carn&ge was once a year, when the 
poll tax was paid by his subjects. A thousand 
persons at least were sacrificed annually on these 
difierent occasions. The great men, too, of the 
country cut off a few heads on festival days. 
From all these particulars the humanity of the 
Slave-trade was inferred, because it took away 
the inhabitants of Africa into lands where no 
SQch barbarities were known. But the humani- 
ty of it was insisted upon by positive circum- 
stances also, namely, that a great number of the 
slaves were prisoners of war, and that in former 
times all such were put to death, whereas now 
they were saved ; so that there was a great ac- 
cession of happiness to Africa since the intro- 
duction of the trade. 

These statements, and those of others on the 
same side of the question, had a great effect, as 
may easily be conceived, upon the feelings of 
those of the council who were present. Some 
of them began immediately to be prejudiced 
against us. There were others who even thought 
that it was almost unnecessary to proceed in the 
inquiry, for that the trade was actually a bless- 
ing. They had little doubt that all our asser- 
tions concerning it would be found false. The 
bishop of London himself was so impressed by 
these unexpected accounts, that he asked me if 
Mr. Falcon bridge, whose pamphlet had been 
previously sent by the committe to every mem- 
ber of the council, was worthy of belief, and if 
he would substantiate publicly what he had thus 
written. But these impressions unfortsnately 
were not confined to those who had been present 
at the examinations. These could not help com- 
municating them to others. Hence in all the 

VOL. I. 19 
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higher circles (some of which I sometimes uled 
to frequent) I had the mortification to hear of 
nothing but the Liverpool evidence, and of oitf 
own credulity, and of the impositions which had 
been practised upon us : of these reports the 
planters and merchants did not fail to avail them- 
selves. They boasted that they would soon do 
away all the idle tales which had been invented 
against them. They desired the public only to 
suspend their judgement till the privy conncU re* 
port should be out, when they would see the folly 
and wickedness of all our allegations. A little 
more evidence, and all would be over. On ths 
twenty-second of March, though the committee 
of council had not then held its sittings more 
than a month, and these only twice or thrice a 
week, the following paragraph was seen in a 
morning paper : ** The report of the committee 
of privy council will be ready in a few days. 
After due examination it appears that the major 
part of the complaints against this trade are ill 
founded. Some regulations, however, are ex* 
peeled to take place, which may serve in a cer* 
tain degree to appease the cause of humanity." 
But while they who were interested had pnh 
duced this outcry against us, in consequence of 
what had fallen from their own witnesses in the 
course of their examinations, they had increased 
it considerably by the industrious circulation of 
a most artful pamphlet among persons of rank 
and fortune at the west end of the metropolis, 
which was called, scriptural researches on the 
lawfulness of the Slave-trade. This they had pro- 
cured to be written by R. Harris, who was then 
clerk m a slave-house in Liverpool, but had been 
formerly a clergyman and a Jesuit. As they 
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lad maintaioed in the first instance, as has been 
ilready shown, the humanity of the traffic, so, 
>y means of this pamphlet they asserted its con- 
tistency with revealed religion. That such- a 
K)ok should have made converts in such an age 
s surprising ; and yet many, who ought to have 
cnown better, were carried away by it ; and we 
lad now absolutely to contend, and almost to 
iegrade ourselves by doing so, against the double 
argument of the humanity and the holiness of 
be trade. 

By these means, but particularly by the for- 
ner, the current of opinion in particular circles 
'an against us for the first month, and so strong, 
.hat it was impossible for us to stem it at once : 
>ut as some of the council recovered from their 
)anic, and their good sense became less biassed 
)y their feelings, and they were in a state to 
lear reason, their prejudices began to subside. 
It began now to be understood among them, that 
Jmost all the witnesses were concerned in the 
sontinuance of the trade. It began to be known 
lIso, (for Mr. Pitt and the bishop of London took 
(are that it should be circulated,) that Mr. Nor- 
is had but a short time before furnished me at 
Liiverpool with information, all of which he had 
concealed* from the council, but all of which 
nade for the abolition of it. Mr. Devaynes also, 
L respectable member of parliament, who had 
)een in Africa, and who had been appealed to 
)y Mr. Norris, when examined before the privy 
council, in behalf of his extraordinary facts, 

*This was also the case with another witness, Mr. Weuves. 
rie had given me accounts, before any stir was made aboyt the 
ilwe-inde, relative to it, all of which he kept back when h^ 
wa» ^jcamiQed there. 
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was unable, when summoDed, to confirm then 
to the desired extent. From this evidence tbe 
council collected, that human sacrifices were not 
made on the arrival of white traders, as had 
been asserted ; that there was no poll tax in 
Dahomey at all ; and that Mr. Norris must have 
been mistaken on these points, and his state- 
ments must have related to the ceremony of water- 
ing the graves, when about sixty persons suffer- 
ed. This latter custom moreover appeared to 
have b^en a religious superstition of the country, 
such as at Otaheite, or in Britain in the time of 
the Druids, and to have had nothing to do with 
the Slave-trade.* With respect to prisoners of 
war, Mr. Devaynes allowed that the old, the lame, 
and the wounded, were oflen put to death on the 
spot ; but this was to save the trouble of bring- 
ing them away. The young and the healthy 
were driven off for sale ; but if they were not 
sold when offered, they were not killed, but re-< 
served for another market, or became house- 
slaves to tbe conquerors. Mr. Devaynes also 
maintained, contrary to the allegations of the 
others, that a great number of persons were kid- 
napped in order to be sold to the ships, and that 
the government, where this happened, was not 
strong enough to prevent it. But besides these 
drawbacks from the weight of the testimony 
which had been given, it began to be perceived 
by some of the lords of the council, that the 
cruel superstitions which had been described, 
obtained only in one or two countries in Africa, 
and these of insignificant extent; whereas at 

'^Beiog^ a reliffi«us custom, it would still have some on, though 
the Slave-trade had been abolished : nor could the merchants al 
Auy time have brought off a single victim. 
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the time, when their minds were carried away 
as it were by their feelings, they had supposed 
them to attach to the whole of that vast conti- 
nent. They perceived also, that there were cir- 
cumstances related in the evidence by the dele- 
gates themselves, by means of whicbt if they 
were true, the inhumanity of the trade might be 
established, and this to their own disgrace. They 
had all confessed that such slaves as the white 
traders refused to buy were put to death ; and 
yet that these traders, knowing that this would 
be the case, had the barbarity uniformly to re- 
ject those whom it did not suit them to purchase. 
Mr. Matthews had rejected one of this descrip- 
tion himself, whom he saw afterwards destroyed. 
Mr. Penny had known the refuse thrown down 
Melimba rock. Mr. Norris himself, when cer- 
tain prisoners of war were offered to him for sale, 
declined buying them because they appeared 
unhealthy ; and though the king then told Mm 
that he would put them to death, he couJd not 
be prevailed upon to take them, but left them to 
their hard fate ; and he had the boldness to state 
afterwards, that it was his belief that many of 
them actually suffered. 

These considerations had the effect of dimin- 
ishing the prejudices of some of the council on 
this great question : and when this was perceived 
to be the case, it was the opinion of Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Grenville, and the bishop of London, that 
we should send three or four of our own eviden- 
ces for examination, who might help to restore 
matters to an equilibrium. Accordingly Mr. 
Falconbridge, and some others, all of whom 
were to speak to the African part of the subject, 
were introduced^ These produced a certain 

roh. J. J 9* 
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weight in the opposite scale. Bat sooq after 
these had been examined, Dr. Andrew Spaarman, 
professor of physic, and inspector of the muse- 
um of the royal academy at Stockholm, and his 
companion, C. B. Wadstrom, chief director of 
the assay-office there, arrived in England. These 
gentlemen had been lately sent to Africa by the 
late king of Sweden, to make discoveries in bot- 
any, mineralogy, and other departments of sci- 
ence. For this purpose the Swedish ambassa- 
dor at Paris had procured them permission from 
the French government ■ to visit the countries 
bordering on the Senegal, and had ensured them 
protection there. They had been conveyed to 
the place of their destination, where they had 
remained from August 1787 to the end of Jan- 
uary 1788 ; but meeting with obstacles which 
they had not foreseen, they had left it, and had 
returned to Havre de Grace, from whence they 
had just arrived in London, on their way home. 
It so happened, that by means of George Harri- 
son, one of our committee, I fell in unexpected- 
ly with these gentlemen. I had not long been 
with them before I perceived the great treasure 
I had found. They gave me many beautiful 
specimens of African produce. They showed 
me thieir journals, which they had regularly kept 
from day to day. In these I had the pleasure of 
seeing a number of circumstances minuted down, 
all relating to the Slave-trade, and even draw- 
ings on the same subject. I obtained a more 
accurate and satisfactory knowledge of the man- 
ners and customs of the Africans from these, than 
from all the persons put together whom I had yet 
seen. I was anxious, therefore, to take them 
before the committee of council, to which they 
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were pleased to consent ; and as Dr. Spaarmau 
was to leave London in a few days, I procured 
him an introduction first. His evidence went to 
show, that the natives of Africa lived in a fruit- 
ful and luxuriant country, which supplied all 
their wants, and that they would be a happy 
people if it were not for the- existence of the 
Slave-trade. He instanced wars which he knew 
to have been made by the Moors upon the Negroes 
(for they were entered upon wholly at the insti- 
gation of the white traders) for the purpose of 
getting slaves, and he had the pain of seeing the 
unhappy captives brought in on such occasions, 
and some of them in a wounded state. Among 
them were many women and children, and the 
women were in great affliction. He saw also the 
king of Barbesin send out his parties on expedi- 
tions of a similar kind, and he saw them return 
with slaves. The king had been made intoxi- 
cated on purpose, by the French agents, or he 
would never have consented to the measure. 
He stated also, that in consequence of the temp- 
tations held out by slave-vessels coming upon the 
coast, the natives seized one another in the night, 
when they found opportunity ; and even invited 
others to their houses, whom they treacherously 
detained, and sold at these times ; so that every 
enormity was practised in Africa, in consequence 
of the existence of the trade. These specific 
instances made a proper impression upon the 
lords of the council in their turn : for Dr. Spaar- 
raan was a man of high character ; he possessed 
the confidence of his sovereign ; he had no in- 
terest whatever in giving his evidence on this 
subject, either on one or the other side; his 
means of information too had been large; he 
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had also recorded the facts which had come be- 
fore him, aod he had his joarnal, written in the 
French language, to produce. The tide there- 
fore, which had run so strongly against us, began 
now to turn a little lu our favour. 

While these examinations were going on, pe- 
titions continued to be sent to the house of com- 
mons, from various parts of the kingdom. No 
less than one hundred and three were presented 
in this session. The city of London, though 
she was drawn the other way by the cries of 
commercial interest, made a sacrifice to human- 
ity and justice. The two Universities applaud- 
ed her conduct by their own example. Large 
manufacturing towns and whole counties ex- 
pressed their sentiments and wishes in a similar 
manner. The Established Church in separate 
dioceses, and the Quakers and other Dissenters, 
as separate religious bodies, joined in one voice 
upon this occasion. 

By the latter end of the month of March, 
there was an anxious expectation in the public, 
notwithstanding the privy council had taken up 
the subject, that some notice should be taken in 
the lower house of Parliament of the numerous 
petitions which had been presented there. There 
was the same expectation in many of the mem- 
bers of it themselves. Lord Penrhyn, one of 
the representatives for Liverpool, and a planter 
also, had anticipated this notice, by moving for 
such papers relative to ships employed, goods ex- 
ported, produce imported, and duties upon the 
same, as would show the vast value of the trade, 
which it was in contemplation to abolish. But 
at this time Mr. Wilberforce was ill, and unable 
lo gratify the expectations which had been thus 
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apparent. The committee, therefore, who par^ 
took of the anxiety of the public, knew not what 
to do. They saw that two thirds of the session 
had already passed. They saw no hope of Mr. 
Wil her force's recovery for some time. Rumors 
too were afloat, that other members, of whose 
plans they knew nothing, and who might even 
make emancipation their object, would introduce 
the business into the house. Thus situated, 
they waited as patiently as they could till the 
eighth of April,* when they resolved to write to 
Mr. Wil her force, to explain to him their fears 
and wishes, and to submit it to his consideration, 
whether, if he were unable himself, he would 
appoint some one, in whom he could confide, to 
make some motion in parliament on the subject. 

But the public expectation became now daily 
more visible. The inhabitants of Manchester, 
mkny of whom had signed the petition for that 
place, became impatient and they appointed 
Thomas Walker and Thomas Cooper, Esquires, 
as their delegates, to proceed to London to com- 
municate with the committee on this subject, to 
assist them in their deliberations upon it, and to 
give their attendance while it was under discus- 
sion by the legislature. 

At the time of the arrival of the delegates, 
who were received as such by the committee, a 
letter came from Bath, in which it was stated 
that Mr. Wilber force's health was in such a pre- 
carious state, that his physicians dared not allow 
him to read any letter, which related to the sub- 
ject of the Slave-trade. 

The committee were now again at a loss how 

* Brlssot attended in person at this committee in his way to 
America, which it was then an object with him to visit.. 
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to act, when they were relieved from this doobt^ 
ful situation by a message from Mr. Pitt, who 
desired a conference with their chairman. Mr. 
Sharp accordingly went and on his return made 
the following report : *' He had a full opportuni- 
ty," he said, '' of explaining to Mr. Pitt that the 
desire of the committee went to the entire aboli-* 
tion of the Slave-trade. Mr. Pitt assured him 
that his heart was with the committee as to this 
object, and that ho considered himself pledged 
to Mr. Wilberforce, that the cause should not 
sustain any injury from his indisposition ; bat at 
the same time observed, that the subject was of 
great political importance, and it was requisite 
to proceed in it with temper and prudence. He 
did not apprehend, as the examinations before 
the privy council would yet take up some time, 
that the subject could be fully investigated in 
the present session of parliament ; but said he 
would consider whether the forms of the house 
would admit of any measures, that would be ob- 
ligatory on them to take it up early in the ensu^ 
ing session." 

In about a week after this conference, Mr. 
Morton Pitt was deputed by the minister to write 
to the committee, to say that be had found pre- 
cedents for such a motion as he conceived to be 
proper, and that he would submit it to the house 
of commons in a few days. 

At the next meeting, which was on the sixth 
of May, and at which major Cartwright and the 
Manchester delegates assisted, Mr. Morton Pitt 
attended as a member of the committee, and 
said that the minister had fixed his motion for 
the ninth. It was then resolved that deputations 
should be 9ent to $ome of the les^djng memb^r^ 
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of parliament, to request their sttpport of the ap* 
{>rdachiog motion^ I was included in one of 
these, and in that which was to wait upon Mr. 
Fox. We were received by him in a friendly 
manner. On putting the question to him, which 
related to the object of our missioa, Mr. Fox 
paused for a little while, as if in the act of de- 
liberation; when he assured us unequivocally, 
and in language which could not be roisunder- 
etood that he would support the object of the 
committee to its fullest extent, being convinced 
that there was no remedy for the evil, but in the 
total abolition of the trade. 

At length, the ninth, or the day fixed upon, 
arrived, when this important subject was to be 
mentioned in the house of commons for the first 
time,* with a view to the public discussion of it. 

Mr. Pitt rose. He said he intended to move 
a resolution relative to a subject, which was of 
more importance than any which had ever been 
agitated in that house. This honour he should 
not have had, but for a circumstance, which he 
could not but deeply regret, the severe indispo* 
sition of his friend Mr. Wilberforce, in whose 
hands every measure, which belonged to justice, 
humanity, and the national interest, was pecu- 
liarly well placed. The subject in question was 
no less than that of the Slave-trade. It was ob- 
vious from the great number of petitions, which 
had been presented concerning it, how much it 
had engaged the public attention, and conse- 
quently how much it deserved the serious notice 

^ David Hartley made a motion some years before in the 
same house, as has been shown in a former part of this work| 
but this WBs only to establish a proposition, Thai the Slave- 
trade was contrary to the Laws of God aid th6 Riffats efltaiu 
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of that house, and how much it became their 
duty to take some measure concerning it But 
whatever was done on such a subject, every one 
would agree, ought to be done with the maturest 
deliberation. Two opinions had prevailed with- 
out doors, as appeared from the language of the 
different petitions. It had been pretty generally 
thought that the African Slave-trade ought to be 
abolished. There were others, however, who 
thought that it only stood in need of regulations. 
But all had agreed that it ought not to remain as 
it stood at present. But that measure, which it 
might be the most proper to take, could only be 
discovered by a cool, patient, and diligent exam- 
ination of the subject in all its circumstances, 
relations, and consequences. This had induced 
him to form an opinion, that the present was not 
the proper time for discussing it ; for the session 
was now far advanced, and there was also a want 
of proper materials for the full information of 
the house. It would, he thought, be better dis- 
cussed, when it might produce some useful de- 
bate, and when that inquiry, which had been in- 
stituted by his majesty's ministers, (he meant the 
examination by a committee of privy council,) 
should be brought to such a state of maturity, as 
to make it fit that the result of it should be laid 
before the house. That inquiry, he trusted, 
would facilitate their investigation, and enable 
them the better to proceed to a decision, which 
should be equally founded on principles of hu- 
manity, justice, and sound policy. As there 
was not a probability of reaching so desirable an 
end in the present state of the business, he 
meant to move a resolution to pledge the house 
to the discussion of the question early in the 
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aext session. If by that time his honourable 
friend shoald be recovered, which he hoped 
would be the case, then he (Mr. Wilberforce) 
would take the lead in it ; but should it unfortu- 
nately happen otherwise, then he (the chancellor 
of the exchequer) pledged hiaaself to bring for^* 
ward some proposition concerning it. The 
house, however, would observe, that he had stu- 
diously avoided giving any opinion of his own 
on this great subject. He thought it wiser to 
defer this till the time of the discussion should 
arrive. He concluded with moving, after having 
read the names of the places from whence the 
4lifierent petitions had come, *' That this house 
wiH, early in the next session of parliament pro- 
ceed to take into consideration the circum- 
jitances of the Slave-trade coniplained of in the 
said petitions, and what may be fit to be done 
thereupon." 

This motion of Mr. Pitt was warmly discussed 
■and at considerable length. The principal 
speakeifs upon it, were Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, Sir 
William Dolben, Lord Penrhyn, and Mr. Gas- 
coyn. The two last were members from Liver- 
p>ool, and were strongly opposed to meddling with 
the question of the abolition of the Slave-trade 
at any time. 

Mr. Fox wished that there might be no delay, 
he said he was sorry the consideration of the 
question, but more particularly where so much 
human suffering was concerned, should be put 
off to another session, when it was obvious that 
no advantage could be gained by delay. 

At length when the question was put the reso- 
lution was agreed to unanimously. Thus ended 
the first discussion that. ever took place in the 

TftL. I. 20 
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commons, on this important subject This de- 
bate, though many of the persons concerned in 
it abstained cautiously horn entering into the 
merits of the general question, became interest 
ing, in consequence of circumstances attending 
it Several rose up at once to give relief, as i 
were, to their feelings by utterance ; but by ». 
doing they were prevented, many of them, fron 
being heard. They who were heard spoke will 
peculiar energy, as if warmed in an estraordina 
ry manner by the subject There wai an apps 
rent enthusiasm in behalf of the injured Afri 
cans. It was supposed by some, that there wa 
a moment, in which, if the chancellor of the ex 
chequer had moved for an immediate abolition ( 
the trade, he would hate carried it that night 
and both he and others, who professed an attacl 
ment to the cause, were censured for not havin 
taken a due advantage of the disposition whio 
was so apparent. But independently of the ii 
consistency of doing this on the part of the mil 
jstry, while the privy council were in the midi 
of their inquiries, and of the improbability th; 
the other branches of the legislature would hai 
concurred in so hasty a measure; what goo 
would have accrued to the cause, if the abolitic 
had been then carried ? Those concerned in i\ 
cruel system would never have rested quietly ui 
der the stigma under which they then laboure 
They would have urged, that they had been coi 
demned unheard. The merchants would ha' 
said, that they had had no notice of such an ever 
that they might prepare a way for their vessc 
in other trades. The planters would have sai 
that they had had no time alk>wed them to provii 
fiuch supplies from Africa as might enable the 
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io keep up their respective stocks. They would, 
both of them, have called aloud for immediate 
indemnification. They would have decried the 
policy of the measure of the abolition; and 
where had it been proved 1 They would have 
demanded a reverse of it ; and might they not, 
in cooler moments, have succeeded ? Whereas, 
by entering into a patient discussion of the merits 
of the question; by bringing evidence upon it; 
by reasoning upon that evidence night after 
night, and year after year, and thus by disputing 
the ground inch as it were by inch, the abolition 
of the Slave-trade stands upon a rock, upon 
which it never can be shaken. Many of those 
who were concerned in the cruel system have 
now given up their prejudices, because they be- 
came convinced in the contest. A stigma too 
has been fixed upon it, which can never be 
erased : and in a large record, in which the cru^ 
elty and injustice of it have been recognized in 
indelible characters, its impolicy also has been 
eternally enrolled. 
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